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HAT “the easiest way is the best” is 
a proverb not always verified in the 
kichen; but it certainly applies to the 
making of good coffee, if the ideal bev- 
erage is a clear, wine-brown, fragrant 
fluid of comforting quality. ‘Testing 
many ways of preparing this almost in- 
dispensable accompaniment to a good 
breakfast has proven that the Turks 
and Arabians treat it most fairly; the 
reservation may be made that Ameri- 
cans generally prefer not to absorb 
the substance of the berry, even in 
the form of an almost impalpable powder, as do the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet. ‘These comparatively temperate people 
attach its true value to coffee as a frequent beverage; its 
free use is unfavorable to indulgence in intoxicants of any 
character, and, properly prepared, it does not exercise any 
deleterious action upon the digestive organs under normal 
conditions. Some persons are unable to use it freely with- 
out more or less intestinal disturbance, just as others cannot 
digest eggs, fish, or milk; once convinced of its injurious 


boiled coffee. The actual boiling of coffee extracts its tan- 
nic acid, and this, combining with some of the component 


on the surface of the beverage in the form of a thin scum. 


trial is suggested of making it with boiled milk, as the French 


the elements are somewhat changed chemically ; if it still pro- 
duces disturbance, be sensible: do not use it. Cocoa is a 
good breakfast drink. 

Coffee is preferable to any kind of tea as a breakfast bev- 
erage, because, under right conditions, it does not, like tea, 


able when the bulk of the meal is made up of cold food, as it 
sometimes is in summer, and when it is hurriedly prepared. 
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prepare café au /ait ; if the ill effect is still apparent, dispense | 
with milk, using only sugar; or try condensed milk, in which | 
| cup from two coffee-pots, and sweetened to taste. 


retard the digestion and assimilation of food; it is slightly | 
stimulating and conducive to appetite, and is especially valu- | 


parts of milk, forms an indigestible substance that appears | 


When coffee disagrees with any one who likes it boiled, the | 


effect, one would be as foolish to drink it as to persist in | 
testing the relative hardness of one’s head and a stone wall. | 

Much of the physical trouble arising from the drinking of | 
coffee is to be attributed to the use of uncooked milk with | 
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Several recipes are given for making coffee, with preference 
for the last, because it develops all the flavor and aroma of 
the berry, and secures its nutrient properties so far as they 
can be obtained by infusion. 
A French Chef’s Method 

Of making breakfast coffee was to mix a cupful of the ground 
berry with one raw egg and its shell, and a quart of cold water; 
these ingredients were placed in the coffee-pot over the fire, occa- 
sionally stirred, and allowed to reach the boiling-point; the coffee- 
pot was then drawn to the side of the fire, where it could not boil, 
one-half cupful of cold water was poured into the spout and top of 


| the pot, and the coffee was allowed to stand ten minutes before it 


was used. 
café noir. 


Boiled milk is the best for all kinds of coffee except 


A favorite French mixture of coffees is one-third each of 
Java, Mocha, and Maracaibo, with at least an ounce of pure 
chicory to each pound of coffee. The addition of chicory to 
coffee gives it a rich color and pleasant flavor; it is best to 
make the mixture at home, buying the chicory from some re- 
liable dealer. 

Green coffee—that is, unroasted coffee in the bean—may 
be bought at any time when the market is favorable ; it im- 
proves by being kept in a cool, dry place. Roast it in small 
quantities, and grind it just before using it; this is quite 
feasible, even if home facilities are limited. In some house- 
holds there are small coffee-furnaces; or the beans can be 
browned in the oven by exercising due care. Add a very 
little good butter to the coffee, just enough to make it glossy, 
but not greasy; after it has been put into an iron pan, place 
it in the oven, and shake the pan often enough to make the 
beans brown evenly ; do not burn the coffee. ‘The same pre- 
cautions must be taken in using the furnace or coffee-roaster. 
If coffee is bought roasted and unground, put it into a frying- 
pan with enough butter to make it glossy, and shake the pan 
over a hot fire until the aroma of the coffee is perceptible ; 
then grind it, and use it at once. Only enough for one meal 
should be heated at one time, the quantity depending upon 
the desired strength of the beverage ; from one to two ounces 
of coffee to a quart of water is the usual allowance in families. 
When coffee is made in large quantities a pound is allowed 
for twenty-five persons. 

Café au Lait. 

This favorite breakfast beverage of the French is made of caf? 

noir and boiling milk in equal quantities, poured together into a 


Cafe Noir. 

This beverage, called after-dinner or black coffee, is made clear 
and strong, being allowed to reach the boiling-point, but not to 
boil. The usual proportions are one cupful (or four ounces) of 
coffee to a quart of water. If made in a percolator, a half ad- 


ditional of this quantity of coffee should be allowed; that is, six 
ounces to a quart. 


Filtered Coffee. 
When coffee is made in a percolator, or a coffee-pot with a 
strainer at the top, one-third at least should be added to the usual 
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proportion of coffee; three ounces to a quart makes a good coffee 
by this method. The coffee is placed in the strainer, and actually 
boiling water is poured through it; the coffee-pot is placed where 
the coffee will keep hot without boiling for about ten minutes, and 
then used. 

Breakfast Coffee. 

The best and most economical coffee is made as follows: A 
small bag of unbleached cloth is so arranged as to remain sus- 
pended about midway of the coffee-pot. The coffee, freshly 
roasted, or heated in a frying-pan, as described above, and then 
ground to a fine powder, is put into the bag, an ounce being 
allowed for each quart of coffee; actually boiling water is then 
poured upon the coffee, and it is allowed to stand for ten minutes 
where it will keep hot wzthout boiling, and then used with boiling- 
hot milk and sugar. Of course, the coffee-pot must be of such a 
size that the bag of coffee will be entirely covered with the boiling 
water. 

Coffee made in this way is clear and fragrant, absolutely 
harmless to the digestive organs, and as delicious as coffee 
should be. The boiling-hot milk is a necessity for those who 
like coffee hot. ‘The coffee-pot should be rinsed with clean 
boiling water after the coffee is used, and then thoroughly 
dried; the bag should be rinsed in boiling water to free it 
from grounds, and then dried before it is again put into the 
coffee-pot. No soap should be used upon it, nor any soapy 
water; simply water that has been boiled before it is used. 
If this method is followed, clear coffee will always be the 
order of the day. 

—Juliet Corson. 
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“MOTHER IS DEAD.” 


Sorrow broods upon blackened wing, 

Death has come with his cruel sting; 

Hearts are bleeding, pleading and crushed, 
While rooms are darkened and voices hushed. 
A mother sleeps, and a world of care 

Has passed from the brow of marble there ; 
And the sweet, white lips are closed for aye, 
Heedless, at last, to the children’s cry. 


A motherless brood, with aching hearts, 

A new, fresh grief as each day departs; 
Nothing remains save a deep, black pall, 

And mocking echoes through room and hall,— 
Echoes of earth on a coffin lid, 

Thoughts of a face forever hid, 

Shafts of pain that pierce and rend, 

Sobbing farewells to our only friend. 


Echoes of mother’s words and song, 
Echoes that come in a hurrying throng,— 
Of kindness, and love, and patient ways, 
Of watchful care through nights and days. 
Memory of hands with toil acquaint, 

Of burdens borne with no complaint; 
Echoes of prayers, and hopes, and fears, 
A perfect trust through many years; 


Echoes of all that we did or said 

‘To whiten the hair in that mother’s head; 
Memory of acts, in a childish mood, 

That showed to her ingratitude. 

Vainly we call, and cry, and weep, 

We cannot awaken from that sleep 

The mother who loved us and gave us birth, 
Her dear form rests ’neath a swell of earth. 


But night has fallen, the day is done, 

And sorrow reigns on his dread, black throne. 
‘Mother is dead!”’ is our wailing cry, 

And hollow echoes go hurrying by. 

Oh! who can tell of a mother’s love ? 

Who can measure, save God above ? 

And none can tell of a mother’s loss, 

But those who bear that heavy cross. 


—Gay Davidson. 
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SOME USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
To REMOVE INK STAINS. 

Ink stains are very easily removed if put immediately in 
milk and slightly rubbed for a few minutes. If allowed to 
dry they are not so easily removed, but can be, by a little 
more effort. 

To REMOVE BLoop STAINS. 

Blood stains can be removed from an article that you do 
not care to wash by applying a thick paste, made of star 
and cold water. Place in the sun, and rub off in a couple 
of hours. If the stain is not entirely removed, repeat the 
process and soon it disappears. ; 

To REMOVE Fruit STAINS. 

Hold the goods stained over a vessel in such a way that 
pouring boiling water on the opposite side of the stain it wil 
run through the goods, and in a short time the stain will 


seen to disappear. 
To REMOVE MILDEw. 
Soak and wash the spots in sour milk and you will have no 
trouble in removing the same. 


To REMOVE IRON Rust. 

Place a bright tin, pour over a kettle steaming with boil 
water. Moisten the goods with water and hold the iron-rus 
spots closely to the tin and rub them with oxalic acid. As 
soon as you see the rust disappear, rinse in cold water to 1 
move the acid, as it tends to rot the goods, but if the process 
is performed quickly there is no danger of this. 


To Wasu Corron Goons. 

To wash cotton goods containing a black figure, pour | 
ing suds on the goods and let stand for a few minutes. ‘This 
sets the color, and when neatly washed and ironed, inste 
a faded garment, you have one as bright and fresh as when 


first made, 

Ginghams and prints of various colors will hold their « 
better if washed in water thickened with flour starch. Flow 
is very cleansing and will do the work of soap, without injury 
to bright colors, in one or two washings. 


To CLEAN LACE. 

Fill a bottle with cold water; draw a stocking tightly ove! 
it, securing both ends firmly. Place the lace smoothly over 
the stocking and tack closely. Put the bottle in a kettl 
cold water containing a few shavings of soap, and place ove! 
the fire to boil. Rinse in several waters and then drain and 
dry. When dry remove and place smoothly in a large book 
and press with weights. Very nice lace can be made to look 
like new by this process. 


CARE OF SILK. 


Never use a brush; it injures the goods. Instead wipe 
carefully with the face of a soft piece of velvet. Shake the 
velvet occasionally and wipe between every plait if you 
would preserve your garment and have it retain its new look. 


THERE isacheap restaurant in New York that feeds 8,000 people 
aday! Itis never closed, night nor day, and has three differ 
ent relays of waiters, cooks, cleaners, cashiers and other hands 
It is not noted in the city, but is famous in all the country towns 
and villages in this state, New Jersey, and Connecticut, which are 
its chief source of patronage. How many reservoirs of soup and 
how many tons of beef it consumes daily are matters for the con- 
sideration of metropolitan correspondents of country newspapers. 
But the figures are astounding and interesting without sensa- 
| tional elaboration. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
Il. 
IN HONDURAS. 


( 


DoMESTIC LIFE IN THE CENTRAL AMERICAN HOMES OF THE WORLD. 


IRST catch your rabbit,” was the emi- 
nently sound advice given to those 
cooks who would have rabbit for 
dinner. Before one begins housekeep- 
ing he gets a house to keep, asa rule. 
This is as true of the Carib of the coast, 
and of the Poya and the Maya of the 
interior of Honduras as it is of folk in 
lands more highly civilized. When 
the Carib or the inland Indian reaches 


for him to secure the services of a 
woman to cultivate his maize, and plati- 
nos, his yams and rice, and to cook the fish he may bring 
home ; he clears a spot of ground where he purposes to put 
up a house. Next he plants firmly in the ground two parallel 
rows of posts some eight feet high. To the tops of these are 

ly lashed the long bamboos or other poles that are to be 
the * plates ” to which the lower ends of the rafters are to be 


ridge-pole, some twenty or more feet above the site of 

the house. Across these rafters are lashed horizontally 
thin, long sticks split from Spanish cedar, from bamboo or 
from the palm. ‘The frame for the roof is now complete. | 
I'he builder then goes, machete in hand, to the nearest | 
ket of palmettos or to a coarse palm and hacks down the | 
eful fronds, sweeping in wide arches upward from the 
tic black soil. Shaving off the sharp edges of the leaf-stalk, | 
t cut the unwary like a keen knife, he splits the butt end | 
nd placing a part on each side of a small sapling, he pulls 
sturdily. The stalk splits evenly throughout its entire length, 


ind the operator has two slender, tapering stalks, perhaps 
twenty feet long, each having pendant at right angles to itself 
a fringe of leaves, rich and glossy green and one to two inches 
wide and from twelve to twenty-four inches in length. These 
grow so closely together that their edges touch. In the young 
palmetto the tips of these long, narrow leaves are connected 
by afilament which gives to the whole frond a delicate, lace- 
like appearance. 

Dragging these split palmetto fronds to his house that is to 
be, the builder places the first two stalks on the lower ends of 
the rafters, the butts at the gable ends of the house, and the 
fringe of leaves downward. The stalks are fastened to the 
horizontal poles by tough vines, and a second course is laid a 
little higher up, lapping over the first course as shingles lap 
op a roof. ‘The tips of the fronds overlap in the middle. 
Tier after tier, and course after course are added in regular 
order, until the thatch has reached the desired thickness, per- 
haps more than a foot deep, making a roof absolutely rain- 
proof, that forms a safe and agreeable refuge for spiders, 
mice and other pleasant neighbors. However, such things 
seldom trouble the human occupants of the dwelling unless | 
the mice become too free in their raids on the maize 
that is by the way, pronounced “ mice.” 

Ifthe walls are to be of mud slender poles are fastened 
horizontally from post to post, the doorways being between 
posts placed the proper distance apart. Poles three or four 
imches in diameter are placed upright between the larger 
posts, and to these the horizontal strips are secured. When 
this has been done the tempered clay is plastered on thickly, 
day after day, beginning at the ground and gradually work- | 
ing upward, a few inches each day, until the eaves are reached. 


a word 


the conclusion that the time has come 


istened. The latter are slender poles rising steeply to the | 
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surfaces, filling all cracks and making a smooth wall. When- 
ever the wall becomes injured a handful or two of wet clay 
makes all sound again, wherein the Carib house has great ad- 
vantage over the massive structures of our effete civilization ; 
but Carib houses are not fire-proof. 

The house itselfis finished, but the kitchen, which is the 
heart of Honduranian as of other houses of greater preten- 
sions remains to be made. Forthe foundation of this im- 
portant structure posts are often set in the earth that forms 
the floor of the house, or ofan attachment thereto. These posts 
support a platform about two feet from the floor. On the 
sticks forming the platform a thick bed of mud mortar is 
spread, and from this rise clay walls drawing near to each 
other at the top. Often the walls form an arch in the top of 
which is a range of holes of various sizes, over which pots 
and bowls of pottery are placed containing fish, flesh or fowl, 
yam, yucca or maize, frijoles or platinos. A fire is started, 
and housekeeping has begun. Sometimes the owner or his 
friend has an artistic talent, and beside the fireplace the clay 
image of a man will rise two or three feet, the flat surface 
made by the headdress forming a platform on which blazing 
splinters of fat pine are placed at night—a household god 
lighting the dusky priestesses offering up the daily sacrifices 
| to humanity’s exacting appetites. I have seen these images 
so made that the pine splinters burned up brightly on a plat- 
form behind the face of clay, the light shining brightly through 
the staring eyes and the broad mouth grinning a cordial 
welcome, as the pumpkin-heads prepared by the boys some- 
times do at home, when a lighted candle has been placed in 
the hollow. 


Oft times the walls of the house are formed by splitting the 
shell of the palm tree into boards six inches wide and rather 
more than half an inch thick, and fastening them to horizon- 
tal poles extending from post to post. In other cases lengths 
of bamboo are split in half, flattened, and fastened to the 
poles. The bamboo splits into strips an inch wide more or 
less, which are held together by filaments. Full many a time 
have I trod on carpets of bamboo, made as these weather- 
boards are, and spread on the floor. 

But when the wealthy don wishes to set up an establishment 
in the town no such primitive ways as these content him. How 
the work is done for him may be best told by describing the 
building of a casa in the capital of the republic for one of the 
ministers of the president’s cabinet; for that will give the 
other extreme of architectural art, as it exists where that 
grand art which carved and laid up the sculptured walls of 
Copan and other cities of a forgotten civilization, has long 
been lost. For the slight skill that sawed, and planed, and 
fitted in the mills of the States, and stuck mushroom houses 
up here on the coast of Honduras, amid the ruins of ancient 
Spanish fortresses, is too raw, too glaringly out of place in 
the midst of these, the oldest of European houses in the New 
World, to be worthy of the name of art. 

One day last winter men began tearing down a house of 
the olden time, a few yards down the street from the window 
of my room in Tegucigalpa. The concave red tiles were 
handed down from the roof; the worm-eaten pine timbers 
followed, and the walls of adobe—solid masses of dried clay 
that had stood, perhaps for generations, were tumbled ina 
heap. No cart came to take away the dry and dusty piles, 
for of them the new walls were to be made, as other walls will 
perchance be made, centuries after the people of this day 
willbe forgotten. Workmen smoothed a place in the street, 


| others with mallets of wood pounded into dust the fragments 


of adobe, and threw out the larger pieces of broken tiles, and 
wood, and stone that had long been preserved in the old walls. 
The smaller scraps were allowed to remain to help fill the 


, 


—— — When the wall has dried, a coating of clay is spread over the 
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moulds and bind the adobe together. When enough had been | the outline of a keystone about sixteen inches long. 


pounded fine, water was poured on and the mud worked to the 
desired consistency, a little hay made from tough grass being 
added. Now came a youth, his once white cotton shirt hang- 
ing loose outside of the cotton pantaloons, the legs of which 
were rolled as high as they would go. 


straw hat. Filling two wooden pails with the wet clay he 


carried them to the master brickmaker, a few yards up the | 


street, who knelt before a board a vara long and half as wide. 
On this was a frame of like area and six inches deep, of which 
the loose board formed for the time the bottom. 
frame the mortar was emptied, a wisp of dried grass was 
kneaded into the mass, which was then smoothed even with 
the top by the outspread palms of the worker. Tipping the 
board and frame over the new adobe was placed on the dusty 
street, the board removed and the frame carefully lifted from 


the mud brick which kept its shape and was left there to dry. | 


A few days later it and scores of others like it were turned up 
and left resting on their edges, that the wind and sun might 
have free access to them. And soon, day after day monot- 


onously, with never a thought of the weather, for here the day | 
for the excursion or the picnic may be fixed months ahead, | 


with no fear that a drop of rain will come out of season. So 
the children of Israel made bricks for Egyptian taskmasters 


in aland where, thousands of years ago, the houses were | 


made as the casa for Senor Planas was built last winter. 


deposited in soft cushions of mud spread an inch thick for 
their reception. 
outer ones a vara, or thirty-two inches thick; the inner ones, 
dividing the house into apartments, were as thick as the 
adobes were wide, somewhere near sixteen inches. Liberal 
layers of mud were spread on each tier to cement the adobes 


together, and the surfaces were smoothed by rubbing the flat | 


hand over them, to spread the exuding mortar smooth. 

Meanwhile long strings of cattle came day by day into the 
quiet street, dragging timbers of fat, yellow pine hewn in the 
mountains near. Of these timbers many of them were 
twenty-four feet long at least, and six inches square; others 
were ten feet long, a vara wide and afoot thick. ‘These were 
to form the lintels over windows and doors, and support the 
walls above. Yet other timbers there were, of different sizes 
and designed for various uses. One day came a bustling 
little man with immense importance and a two foot rule. 
With him came a gang of workmen, new comers on the field. 
They set up heavy “horses” and put on them some of the 
timbers, which they hewed, and planed, and sawed. When 
enough of these had been dressed to suit them, a number 
were fitted together, making a section of the frame of the 
roof. The several pieces of this were carefully marked with 
red chalk and taken apart, to be stowed away until the time 
should come for it to take a place in the roof. A new lot of 
timbers were then cut, fitted and marked as the first section 
had been—and so on, section by section, each one by itself. 
It did not seem to occur to the architect that he might use 
each piece of the first section as a pattern by which to cut all 
other pieces designed for like piace and purpose. 

The day came when the house was ready to receive the 
tiles of red clay. These were made at a kiln up the mount- 
ain side, two miles away, and brought down tied on the backs 
of scrawny little mules. One day I coaxed the portly Ameri- 
can consul to climb up to the kiln with me, to his great loss 
of wind and ultimate disgust, although the view from the 
mountain was grand. Under a roof of tile supported by half 
a dozen posts was a pine table on which lay a frame forming 


On his feet were san- | 
dals of untanned bull’s hide, and on his head a dilapidated 


Into this | 


| perhaps because in so mild and sunny a climate they seem 

While the adobes were drying, trenches were dug in the | 
mass of debris where the new walls were to stand, and here | 
the completely dried bricks were brought at last and tenderly | 


Slowly the walls rose, tier upon tier, the | 


Into 
this the workman put a lump of tempered clay, with his hands 
working it intoevery corner carefully. With a straight edged 
stick he then scraped off the surplus, leaving a sheet a little 
more than half an inch thick, filling the frame. He now held 
against the edge of the table a section of a truncated cone, 
and carefully slid the sheet of clay from the table to the 
wooden form, which gave to the tile the curved shape it was 
to keep. The tile was next deposited on a smooth place 
prepared for its reception, where the cool breeze could draw 
through the arch it formed as it rested on its longer edges. 
It was afterward thoroughly baked in a kiln dug in the hillside, 

When the roof was tiled the walls of the house were 
covered, inside and out, by a smooth coating of plaster, 
Outside this was of a dazzling white; but the inside of the 
walls was painted with quiet tints, with frieze, dado and 
fresco. Before that was done the ground was carefully leveled 
in the rooms, and packed hard. Onthis a thick coating of 
clay mortar was evenly spread, and the red tiles an inch and 
a half thick and nine inches square were laid thereon, making 
a floor that will last for generations; that will need little 
scrubbing, and from which a tile may now and then be pried 
out to allow the burial of spare cash or other valuables. And 
now that the house is completed the floors of the best rooms 
will be covered by fine matting, with possibly here and there 
a thick rug. But rugs and carpets are not in high favor here, 


rather out of place. For furniture there will be a number of 
large bent-wood rocking chairs, finely carved center tables, 
and a grand piano, probably from Europe. ll 


All these wil! 
have been brought over the mountains from Amapala, ninety 
miles away, on the shoulders of men, unless the don decides 
to use the American wagons that now run over the broad 
highway, finished last spring to connect the capital with the 
south coast. On the wide veranda surrounding the inner 
court the hammocks will swing, inviting to laziness, the chil- 
dren will play on the tiles or under the orange trees, cages 
of canaries will hang under the broad roof, singing in rivalry 
with orioles and brown mocking-birds, and a specimen of a 
species of crane may stalk about, or a pet deer. Of the 
brilliantly glossy blackbirds there will certainly be many, for 
they are every where in this country. 

Once fairly settled in the new house the family will prob- 
ably quiet down ina round of duties and pleasures that, if 
not intensely exciting, are philosophical and exceedingly 
comfortable. 

It was my good fortune to receive an earnest invitation to 
become the guest of a gentleman of education in the employ- 
ment of the government. In the morning the flitting of dusky 
handmaids about the drowsy house gave token that a call to 
“cafe” would soon rouse the laggards out. There wasa 
little stretching upon the curtained bed, a snuggling between 
woolen blankets for a parting nap; for although loyalty to the 
geography may require of us that we shall imagine that Hon- 
duras must be hot because it is so nearly under that line which 
like an apron-string, encircles Mother Earth’s largest diame- 
ter, we soon learn that in this, the capital of the gem of the 
Central American republics, woolen blankets are exceedingly 
comforting even of midsummer nights. But even in easy 
going Honduras, life is short, and to see the little life there is, 
one must get out of bed. SoI put my feet reluctantly on the 
beautifully marked rug, taken not long ago from the back of 
one of the leopards of the hills hereabout, and thank my stars 
that I am not as other men, obliged to tramp through the scorch- 
ing streets of some northern city. From the round-bellied olla 
in the corner of my room I dip water for a sponge bath, and 
splash it about recklessly. No fear of spoiling the carpets, for 
they are of rushes woven by Indian hands into mats six oF 
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hand by native blacksmiths. In through the window, which 
is wide enough to admit a coach and four, pours a level flood 


floor of tiles, and lights the walls of pale green, the frieze of 
queer design, and the ceiling frescoed with dainty arabesque, 
perhaps copied from designs long ago brought from Spain by 
some of the priests who came here to look after the spiritual, 
while Alvarado, Zelaya and other valiant warriors and gallant 


four centuries ago. 
From the pine-fringed mountain, against the foot of which 
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After bathing I open the thick wooden shut- | 
ters, close studded with conical heads of nails wrought by 


of sunlight that lies warm on the dull red of the checkered | 


Christians were with much sharpness looking after the tem- | 


the city is built, comes down a fresh breeze, to draw strong | 


| time for peeling an orange, fresh from the trees in the yard, 
and for eating it, greatly to the discomfort of the girl. Her 
ancestors were taught by tradition, many a generation ago, 
that he who eats fruit before breakfast will surely bring upon 
himself cadenturia, It is of little avail to repeat that thou- 
sands of people have for many years eaten fruit before break- 
fast, with no bad result. She can account for that ; they were 
Americans—but even Americans may defy the gods too often. 

Egg-bread is an exceedingly light loaf, not too sweet. It is 
like sponge-cake in appearance, but never has that leathery 
toughness which perverse sponge-cake sometimes has. Stale 
egg-bread crumbles under the knife easily. No more digesti- 
ble diet than a loaf of egg-bread and coffee make can well be 
found; in truth, it is too easily digested, for long before 
breakfast is ready, at half-past eleven, one becomes more 
than ready to devour it with gusto. 


At times a loaf or two 


CATHEDRAL IN MIDDLE GROUND. 


and cool through the window and the door opposite. The 
hammock—blessed institution for the promotion of laziness! 
—sways gently in the wind, the pleading voice of the street 
vender floating the while through the ornamental, yet strong, 
iron grating, as she offers her store of pan dulce or sweet 
cakes; for all—man and boy, Spaniard and Indian—are too 
quietly dignified to yell in the streets. I am not sure, indeed, 
that the police would permit shouting. About half-past seven 
astubby, wide-shouldered girl of typical Mongolian features 
comes into my room. Balanced on her head is a broad tray, 
bearing a large china coffee-cup, a little pitcher of white porce- 
lain containing black extract of delightfully flavored coffee of 
Guatamala, a tin coffee-pot filled with scalding milk, and a plate 
whereon is a loaf of the delicate pan huevos, or egg-bread. 
Deftly lowering the tray from her head, the dark maid pours 
out two or three tablespoonfuls of the extract ; then, at a nod, 
fills the cup with hot milk. All civilized nations try to make 
coflee ; none can surpass this. A clean, white napkin, rather | 
than a tablecloth, is unfolded, and the café is ready. But, 
while the coffee is losing some of its volcanic heat, there is 


TEGUCIGALPA, FROM MOUNTAIN ON NORTH-EAST. 
Rio GRANDE IN MippLe Back GrouNp. 


| of bread, or two or three rolls, are brought with the coffee 


| sweet and light, as is commonly made by these women of a 


| records of China the tale of their discoveries in the far-away 


instead of pan huevos. Many a dyspepsia-cursed man in the 
progressive North has reason to grieve because his wife 
knows not the art of making bread as white and tender, and 


half-forgotten land. The flour used here comes from Cali- 
fornia, which fact is vastly comforting to the pride of patriotic 
Americans. Wheat, unsurpassed in quality, can be grown in 
Honduras, for both soil and climate are fully as favorable as 
are those of California; but very little is raised in any part of 
Central America, nor are there mills to grind it if it were here. 
Possibly this is because—ages untold before Columbus set 
foot in Honduras; centuries before the bold Northmen were 
driven to the rocky shores of Labrador; long, long before the 
Buddhist missionaries returned hence to write in the official 


land of Fusang ; even numberless generations before Atlantis 
sank beneath the ocean waves, forever hiding its mysterious 
civilization—maize had here its fertile home, and furnished 
to the peoples of the western world their bread. ‘To this 
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very day, from the Columbia river on the north to Patagonia | 


in the far south, the natives grind their corn, softened by | 


soaking in water, on the hollowed stone, pat the wet meal 
into flat cakes, and bake them on other stones heated by a 
little fire beneath. 
from the mountain huts of Peru, in a casa in Honduras, and 


Put the woman of the Zuni village, or one | 


either would find, ready at hand, utensils and materials | 


familiar to them from infancy, and, without hesitation, might 


with them turn out food with which the Hondurian has been | 
familiar always. To me the marvel seems to be not that they | 


have chosen to follow closely the habits of ancestors dead 


and forgotten when Christianity was young, but rather that | 
any have survived dyspepsia to keep the customs up; for the 


tortillas are as tough and indigestible as the hoe-cakes of the 
South, and the /oma/es are as heavy and soggy, and lie as 


hard on the stomach, as do the corn-pones of the Southwest | 


they so closely resemble. Zoma/es are masses of wet corn 
meal rolled in corn-husks, and popped into a pot of water 
boiling furiously. The boiling is kept up until the meal is 
thoroughly cooked. After all, /oma/es are better than down- 
right starvation, I suppose. 

After coffee the men betake themselves to business, the 
children to school, if they are big enough, and to play if they 
are too young to attend public schools, which are yet, to 
many, a new fashion. Sefora busies herself much as mothers 
do in other lands—in ordering breakfast, contriving and fit- 
ting new clothes for the children or for herself, or, mayhap, in 
scolding heedless hussies of servants. Sometimes she goes to 
market, accompanied by a servant, who will bring home the 
purchases ;’ but usually she will stay at home to bargain with 
the women who now and then come with trays of sweet cakes 
or baskets of rolls or of loaves of delicate wheat bread, or who 
bring sweets made of the rich sugar of the country, or con- 
serva of the many fruits native to the land. She will haggle 
with the men who drive up to the door scrubby little mules, 


| brass jewelry, and the thousand and one things made by men 


| conscience of the seller. 


bearing on their galled backs loads of crooked sticks of fuel | 
split from the gnarled oaks of the mountains roundabout, or | 


will buy the load of cornstalks, beneath which the beast that 
bears it is so completely hidden that the bundle looks as 
if it trotted along on four little feet of its own. That rascally 
boy who brings the milk needs watching, too, lest he palm off 
on the household a bottle not quite full, or that has lost some 


of its freshness in the churning it got in the sunlight through 
the undue haste of the boy and the trotting of the mule bear- | 


ing the bottles tied by their necks to the saddle. With all 
these cares, it is no wonder that Senor sends a girl to the 
plaza to buy the needed provisions. 
ter to do, let us follow the brown damsel as she walks 
along with erect stateliness, wooden tray on her head, 


and bare skin soles on her feet, through which she does not | 
feel the heat of the sun-scorched stone pavements; for, ex- | 


Having nothing bet- | 


cept on Sundays and gala days, the girls rebel against the | 
tyranny of shoes, or are too saving to wear such fine luxuries | 


on ordinary occasions. It is much the same with other articles 
of clothing. 
low in the neck that the narrow strip that should hold it up 


Half the costume is a white cotton garment, so 


slips continually down toward the elbows, and the place | 


where the collar would be, if there was a collar, droops far, 


very far, down toward the other half of the costume, which is | 


a skirt of dark material, fastened by a band about the waist. 


But, on festive occasions, how bravely she is dressed in snowy | 


muslin, or shining silk of bright color, with shawl embroidered 
with great and gaudy figures, and fringed a foot deep or 
more ! 
down the street toward the plaza when the band begins to 
play and the ¢/te of the town promenades the marble walks be- 
neath the shining lamps! Just now she has no thought of such 


How gallantly she is rigged, to be sure, as she sails | 


gala hours, for she is buying here a few /r7oles, or red beans; | pastured on grasses and roots, and fattened on nuts, maize, 


there a cabbage or a squash, and in another place rice oy 
fruit, or a bit of the cheese of the country, or some of the 
white manteca, rancid and sour, that takes the place here of 
butter; or she goes to the shop of the butcher, and selects q 
piece of beef, unless she chooses rather to buy a chicken or g 
turkey. 

Queer markets are these. In the shade, on two sides of the 
plazas, and on the edge of the veranda of the cadbildo (o 
town hall), squat the dames who sell the various articles of 
daily use; as they do also under the veranda of the govern 
ment building and on the shady side of one or two blocks 
near by. Many have their wares in shallow baskets; some 
have tables on which to display their goods; others array 
their stock on the sides of upturned goods boxes, and there 
are yet others who have little stalls rented from the authorities, 
In these, on shelves and short boards that answer as a counter, 
are the stores of cheap stationery, school books, threads, 


who have more regard for their purses than they have for 
honesty or honor, for sale to guileless natives of foreign 
lands. When one buys rice or corn, /vijo/e or cheese, man/ 

or meat, or anything that is sold by weight, a stone is put into 
one scale, and enough of the commodity sold into the other 
to balance. In the more pretentious stores regular scales and 
weights are used; but it does not appear that the nativ 
buyers are better satisfied with these than they are with th 
simpler weights, which have the advantage of serving at once 
as a gauge of the quantity of the goods transferred and of the 


The meat markets are on the edge of the high and steep 
bank of the Rio Grande, just below the antique bridge of ten 
brick arches. In these markets hang the quarters of the bul- 
locks slaughtered under an octagonal roof of tile on the lowe: 
bank of the river, at the foot of the paved hill. When a cus- 
tomer appears, she or he points out the part from whi 
piece is wanted, and the obliging dealer cuts out a chu: 
the desired size. This he throws into one scale, and into the 
other puts the stone or other weight he uses, and receives his 
pay for the meat-—if he does not instead receive a very plait 
and decided criticism of his honesty and liberality, or utter 
lack of both. The slaughter-house is worth visiting; for, by 
watching the operations there, even the skillful butchers of 
the great slaughter-houses in Chicago, who pride themselves 
on their attainments in the art of killing and dressing beeves, 
might see ways adopted that they have. never followed at 
home. The beast doomed to extinction is led, reluctant, to 
the post in the center of the circle of eight, supporting the 
strongly-framed roof of red tile. Its fore feet are tied t 
gether, as are its hind feet also; the bull’s-hide lasso is then 
passed between the legs and pulled until the four feet are 
drawn together so closely that a slight push topples the brut 
over. It can kick only feebly now; but to make it more |help 
less, and to make the killing easier for the butcher, the lass 
around its horns is passed under the root of the tail 
drawn snug, thus pulling the head back until the horns tou 
the brute’s back, stretching the throat into a curve. Thi 
keen knife slices across the jugular, a shallow pan is pw! 
under the neck to catch the crimson flood, and the animal 
slowly dies. It is skinned and cut up where it lies, the oifa! 
going over the edge of the stone-retaining wall to the sapi/ots 
and the dogs waiting below, while the quarters are taken to 
the shops at the top of the hill, to be at once cut up and dis 
tributed among the dinner-pots of the town. Strange as! 
may seem, the beef is often, if not usually, of quite good 
quality, although it is often cut up before the muscles have 
ceased to quiver. Pork, of quality vastly better than that 0! 
the over-fat hogs of the States, is sold here ; droves of swine, 
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and Egyptian corn, here called ma/zsena, are driven to the 
capital from remote parts of the country. Turkeys, chickens, 
and game can be found in the markets at almost all seasons. 

| regret that I did not note the processes of cooking. All 
[ can say is that much of the food was cooked in earthern pots 


ud bowls, made in the country hereabout; but vessels of | 
copper, brass, or other metal, were also in use. The good 
old-fashioned brick oven, which is so highly praised and little 
used in the States, here has its counterpart in every pueblo 
ind larger town. ‘They are usually conical, having at one 
side’'an opening which one can close by sitting with his back 
vainst it, as | saw a bright girl do one day to hide the bread 
inside the oven when we were riding up to the house. She | 
knew that if we caught sight of the bread, there would be no 
od excuse for telling us, “ Wada, nada, Seiores,”’ when we 
uld ask if they had anything for us to eat. Beef, poultry, 
nd other meats are frequently roasted in pots, but the con- 
rva of fruits and sugar are cooked in metal utensils, as a 


ile. /7ioles are brought to the table, simmering hot, in a | 


allow bowl of red earthenware. Whether they are ever | 
erved in any other style, | do not know. | 
Somebody has said that the sa/on of the Spanish-American 
use is a large room in which the family rest all the after- | 
on from the exertion of doing nothing all the morning. | 


Certainly the sitting-room of the Honduranian house of the 
tter quality is not used in quite so luxurious a way, for the 
me from café to breakfast seems to be tolerably well filled 


vith duties of an active nature. At half-past eleven break- | 
fast reunites the family, and the men and boys sit down 

vether at table. There may be families in which the | 


men of the house sit at meat with their lords; indeed, [ | 
now of one family in which the pretty and intelligent mis- | 
ss eats with her husband and his guests— but he is a 


\Michgan man, who married a descendant of one of the 
cient families of Olancho, and is settled in prosperous con- 
nt on a fine cattle estate, spending his time most agreeably | 


1 teaching his wife to talk good English and live in Ameri- 
can Ways, and in counting the increase of his herds. Or- 
dinarily breakfast in the house of my Tegucigalpa friend 


consisted of soup and two or three courses of meat, with 


cabbage, yams, squashes, or other vegetables. Then came 
‘oles—the delicious red beans of the country, the like of 
which is not known to the benighted beings who think Bos- 
n-baked beans are good. ‘There are beans, and beans; but 
none other can compare with /rijo/es, served blazing hot as 


Honduranians serve them. After the /v7jo/vs, cakes or con- 


a of oranges, pineapple, lemons, and perhaps a lime 
led to lend an edge, all stewed together with sugar; or 
there may be jelly of guava or other native fruits, or little | 
candy kisses, or pastry rolled thin as a wafer and doubled 
over like a diminutive turnover, with a little lump of sugar 
between the lids. When baked, the upper crust puffs up, and | 
the whole breaks and melts away on the tongue in a way that 
isto a hungry man most suggestive of eating fog, or of slow 
starvation. ‘Then come ripe bananas and other fruits, and 

coitee, 

| am surprised to see that I have forgotten to mention eggs 
and plantains as forming part of the diet of the people of 
Honduras. No such slight upon the hens of Honduras was 
intended, nor would it be warranted by the facts; for, in no | 
land I know, are the hens more steadfastly industrious in lay- 
ing, nor is there a country where they hatch broods with more 
constancy and less regard to the calendar than they do there. 
Probably it is because they became confused by the change 
from the marvellous Maya calendar to the one used by the 
invaders some four centuries ago, and have never been able 
to set themselves right, and so have gone on laying and | 
hatching at any and all seasons ever since. Nearly every | 


family outside of the larger towns has hens. Why should 
they not when hens grow wild in the woods here, and nearly 


| every man owns a gamecock, more or less? Eggs sell for a 


media in nearly all parts of the republic; but strangers usually 
pay twice as much because they know no better than to do so. 
And plantains —fried, ripe plantains particularly! Having 
them and a dish of /rijo/es, with coffee—what is there left to 
wish for? Boiled plantains (green ones) will answer fairly in 
the absence of good potatoes or bread, but are rather tasteless. 


Sull they are largely used; so are roasted green plantains. 
But plantains cooked in any other manner are not to be com- 
pared with the sweet, ripe fruit, fried to a rich brown and 
served smoking hot. Some day the Yankees will awaken to 
the fact that in the plantain plantations, within a few days’ 
sail from their doors, there is an unlimited quantity of de- 
licious and nutritious food, and will learn to get and use that 
food. 

Table furnishings and service are much the same as in the 
average American home. ‘The table is covered by a snowy 
cloth from English or American looms. ‘The porcelain is 
English, the china French, knives and forks American, the 
food alone being native to the country. ‘The waiters are na- 
tive girls—attentive, respectful, and funny in their extreme 
solemnity and scant dress. 

After breakfast the men return to business, if they have 
any. ‘The ladies may have a siesta in their hammocks or may 
resume work, for dinner is to be made ready here as else- 
where. Some may call on acquaintances, write letters, or 
dawdle about the city, that was old before men forgot when 
it was founded, long before the Spanish conqueror came. 
Some time a stranger may lounge on the ancient bridge 
spanning the Rio Grande here, and watch the washerwomen 
as they stand in the shallow current below. Each has before 
her a shallow tray of Spanish cedar, in which is the little pile 


| of clothing she purposes to wash and whip to tatters on the 


rocks. Dipping a garment into the current in which she 
stands, she returns it to the tray and rubs it with the pitchy 
soap of the country. ‘Then she vigorously rubs the cloth with 
her hands, dipping it from time to time in the suds in the tray 
resting on the little heap of rocks before her. When the gar- 
ment has been washed clean, she claps it on the pile of 
washed clothes at the farther end of the tray until all are 
clean. Then she thoroughly rinses each in the clear, running 
river about her feet, and whips it on the smooth surface of 
some black volcanic rock near by, until the buttons fly off 
and the edges are frayed. What they whip the clothes for, 
they do not know. ‘They were taught to do it. Is not that 
reason enough ? 

Sometimes, early in the morning, one leaning on the heavy 
parapet of the bridge would see a girl march out in the river- 
bed to some pool deep enough to swim in. There she would 
take off the upper half of her raiment, leaving the single skirt 
that formed her bathing suit. Loosing her hair, it would fall 
—a wavy, black mass, its ends floating in the current—about 
the owner’s knees. ‘Then she would plunge beneath the 
crystal water and swim across the pool, the strong shoulders 
and broad back showing their powerful muscles to fine advan- 
tage. Coming to the surface, the long hair would glisten in 


| the sunlight like polished jet, while the brown skin, streaming 


with water, shone like the coat of a seal. Great fun those 
girls used to have at times with each other in that river! 
Everybody bathes in Honduras, as who would not where 
every mile has its pure mountain stream, the temperature of 
which is always perfect for bathing ? 

Dinner at five, or half an hour later, is a repetition of break- 
fast, except it is a little more elaborate. When it is done, 
there is time for receiving or for calling on friends. At sun- 
set people go to the Plaza de San Francisco to promenade the 
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marble walks surrounding the life-size bronze equestrian 


statue of Morazan, or sit chatting with acquaintances and | 
| but several, says the Missouri Repud/ican, and all of them are 
| good ; some time we will unite their diverse excellencies into one 


watching the passers-by while listening to the music of the 
forty pieces in the military band, under the direction of an 
accomplished German. At nine o’clock the music ceases, 
anddwithin an hour most of the people are sleeping the sleep 
of the truly philosophical. ‘There has been no sign of disor- 
der, no drunkenness or wrangling, no loud laughing nor 
boisterous singing, such as would have disturbed the day in 
almost any town of the size of this in the North. Everybody 
has been gravely courteous, dignified, and seemingly friendly. 
Even the urchin in the streets greets the passer-by with polite 
grace, in marked contrast with the boorish awkwardness or 
downright rudeness commonly seen in the children of the 
higher civilization of the smartest nation on earth. 
—E. W. Perry. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
WHEN JANIE MILKED THE OOWS. 
The daisy held her dainty cup 
To catch the dew-drops bright; 
The bee had kissed the clover bobs, 
And bade them all good-night ; 
The katy-did had tuned her song 
Among the apple boughs, 
And farther stretched the shadows long, 
When Janie milked the cows. 


The swallows flitted here and there, 
The bat had left his bower, ° 
The primrose, with a bashful air, 
Unclosed her petaled flower ; 
The whippoorwill his plaintive tale 
Proclaimed ’neath wooded boughs, 
And twilight dropped her dusky veil, 
While Janie milked the cows. 


And Ben, the plow-boy, strolling by, 
Comes through the open bars, 

While softly in the western sky 
Shine out the tranquil stars. 

And while the corn-blades whisper low, 
Two lovers pledge their vows, 

Amid the twilight’s purple glow, 
While Janie milks the cows. 

A little cottage, snug and new, 
With hop-vines at the door ; 

The sunbeams, peeping softly through, 
Lie dancing on the floor. 

And when the first pale evening stars 
Shine through the forest boughs, 

Young farmer Ben, beside the bars, 
Helps Janie milk the cows. 


—Helen Whitney Clarke. 


Collected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SPARE MINUTES WITH BOOKS. 
Heartless people are always strong. 
I:ternity holds our lost happiness for us. 
He who insists upon everything gains nothing. 
He who puts his happiness to unwise tests loses it. 
Paltry considerations often interfere with great things. 
When one is poor, one’s life #z#s¢ be bound in narrow limits. 


He who expects anything, only prepares disappointment for 
himself. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF COOKERY. 


Have we an American school of cookery? We have not one, 


which will be the wonder and the admiration of the world. 

The discovery of America gave a new continent and a number 
of new foods to the world. Itisin the treatment of these new 
elements in the domain of gastronomy that the essential peculiar- 
ities and differences of American cooking can be found. There is 
no such mutton to be had in the new world as in the old, hence the 
chop with us is but a simulacrum without juice or flavor. There 
is no such turkey, wild or tame, in the old world as the new, nor 
such beef, nor such venison, nor such cub bear steak, nor such) 
ducks, nor such prairie chicken. Our meats run through a mor: 
extended gamut, they touch many more delicate notes of flavor 


| —they furnish us with the raw material of an excellence which our 


American Brilla-Savarius will yet develop. There is not in the 
whole continent of Europe a fish with the natural palatableness of 
the red snapper, nor a vegetable with the innate toothsomeness of 


| our sugar corn. They may have grasses out of which skill and 


dissimulation may construct a salad, but what would real genius 
do with okra gumbo? 

England’s comestibles require constant fostering care to bring 
them properly to the table, while we garner the riches which pro- 
fuse nature scatters before us, and make no effort to do more than 
gather. The sweet potato, the tomato, the American pea, the pie- 
plant, the squash, the string bean, the cauliflower, we accept as 
we accept the sunshine and the fresh air, without any effort to 
better the gifts of bounteous Providence. Who ever heard of a 
capon in America? Whoever saw a home-made faté de foie gra 
In the South there were cooks in the old times who cooked by t 
accumulated experience of their mothers and the light of nature. 
Perhaps they destroyed our refinement of palate, but they mace 
gumbo soup an institution south of Mason and Dixon’s line. They 
knew little of bechamel sauce, but they could fix up a dish of 
greens ina manner of which even Careme might have honestly 
approved. They have been charged with a tendency toward too 
much greasiness in the results of their work, but no man has eve! 
impuned their ability to prepare turkey steak after a fashion 


| which made one dream dreams of Sybaris. The frying pan is the 
| curse of America, as men say, yet who has eaten fried chicken and 


found it otherwise than wholesome? There are old darkey mam 
mies in Missouri yet who can cook ’possum and sweet potatoes so 
that they taste like ambrosia—a harrowing confession, but one 
which many an old Missourian must make if he be put upon his 
oath. 

So it comes to this that, in America, or, at least. in that part of 


it where we can speak with authority, we have all the raw mate- 


What a disenchanting kind of thing the strife between imagina- | 


tion and judgment. 


If we have only one life to live, why spend it in deserts, on camels, 
and in dangers of all kinds? % 
How can one cut out a part of one’s life and throw it away? the 

memory and the influence of the past must remain. 
—Christian Reid, in “ Miss Churchit/.” 


rial of excellence, and we need only training and talent to rank 
in the first class gastronomically as we do politically and commer- 
cially. God has sent us meat, and it behooves us to see that the 
second clause of the old proverb is altered so that the devil will 
not send us cooks. We make the best bread in the world, as 
everybody admits, save the Berlinese, whose knippel is something 
that lingers in the fond memory for years. We do not know what 
to do with the rest of our exuberant riches. Every woman in the 
land should be able to do something for the good digestion which 
always waits on appetite. Some of the ladies are devoting to the 
subject talent and energy enough to conquer even more difficult 
fields. A good dinner is so easy to get up, it may be so inexpen 
sive and yet so satisfactory, that it is a pity there are not more of 
them. A good piece of beef, tender, juicy and rare; some pota- 
toes and beans, a little well-made bread, some butter, a bottle ol 
cheap and good Concord or Catawba, a cup of coffee and a bit of 
cheese makes a meal which is within the reach of almost every 
one, and which only needs proper and careful preparation to be a 
daily feast. We trust that the study will not be neglected. Our 
girls are the brightest and sweetest, and they only need to be the 
best cooks in the world to be wholly charming. 


THE greatest mistake a wife can make is to neglect her appear- 
ance; it is a direct surrender of a magic wand, without which a 
woman may still have charms, but most often punishes herself too 
severely, and sees her error too late.—J/rs. H. R. Haweis. 
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STANDARD OF HOUSEHOLD WORK. 


Irs DESIRABILITY FOR THE oF HoME 


some as the fad of the moment, by 
others as a mere question of certain 


who do not choose to “ do their own 
work,” 
the homes of the nation, far more 
nearly than unthinking people sup- 
pose. The health of the mother of 
a family is the most precious thing 
to her husband and children. If 
she is overworked in addition to the care of her family, her 
health fails naturally, and many a woman even with means to 
hire assistance is overworked as well as over worried. And 
this because, although ready and willing to pay liberally for 
the help she needs, she cannot get it. She can get her scrub- 
bing and drudgery done, perhaps, although there are seasons 
when, if she lives anywhere but in a large city even that may 
not be possible. I know of one case of, I fear, permanent 
| health resulting from the attempt to do all the work and 
care for children, and yet do the hundred things that a woman 
who takes part in church work is called on to do. 
the lady usually kept her servants for years. One engaged to 
take the place of the young woman who was going away, did 
not appear and the lady, healthy, but not very strong, had to 
carry a very heavy nursing baby from room to room, while 
he cooked and cleaned and attended to the two other chil- 
dren during two hot summer months. She could not leave 
the baby even long enough to go to New York to seek a ser- 
vant. Half a dozen of her neighbors were in a similar plight, 
so they could give no help, and every decent charwoman had 
more work than she could do. I know another case of a lady 

onvalescing from a long illness, requiring the greatest care 


for months in order to regain strength, who, finding, during | 


her sojourn in her room, that things had been going wrong in 
the kitchen, spoke to her servant and was told that if things 


did not suit as they were, she would leave, and she did. For 


many weeks the invalid was without even tolerable assistance. | 


She was forced the first time she could get down stairs, long 
before she ought to have left her room, to go to the kitchen 


to get meals, to drag herself from one task to another, with | 
the result that, instead of getting strong, she got weaker and | 


is still an invalid. 

not think they are. 

suburban city. 
| know of sev 


These may seem extreme cases, but I do 
They occurred in a beautiful and healthy 


eral women whose nerves are worn out with 
the effort to live as their husband’s position requires, who 
have ample means and generous natures, so that those in 
their employ have excellent homes, and yet no money or kind- 
ness or comfort will buy for them the help they need, and 
this while intelligence offices are crowded and hundreds of 
women in a semi-starving state. 

do not say that a woman, well enough to see about the 
matter herself, needs to be without servants in the house. 
Such as they are, they are plentiful. But those that are plen- 
tiful, and form the scutes x population of intelligence offices, 
are the women who keep a place for a day or a week, a month 
at the outside, and to whom one often gladly pays wages before 
the time is up, simply to be rid of them. Of decent, respecta- 
ble servants, who, even without training, mean to do their best, 
there is a lamentable dearth. Such are rarely to be found in 
need of a place; they occasionally drift into an intelligence 
office, perhaps, but they can always be placed at once. 
It is the getting such riff-raff into the house, and then find- 
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one that, while it is looked on ee 


annoyance to be endured by women | 


is really one that touches | 


In this case | 
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ar ing a “anni gladly pay them to get rid of the nuisance they 
are, even the days they remain, that wears out the nerves of a 
housekeeper. Of course, in the majority of cases, after a 
month or two of such experiences, some one, not capable, but 
kecpable, turns up, and a period of comparative comfort ensues. 
I have spoken of the cases where one servant only is kept, but 
where there are three or four the difficulty is scarcely less. 
Absolute hard work the mistress may escape, but her worries 
are sometimes greater. If one servant leaves, it often demor- 
alizes the rest; there are several changes, perhaps, before the 
one can be satisfactorily replaced, and they resent being short- 
handed, and sometimes all have to be changed. 

Now these may seem small things, but in years of house- 
keeping they tell on the health, nerves and temper, and 
American women grow old and faded before their time, even 
if they do not lose their health entirely. So great has the 
evil become, that we hear of families breaking up housekeep- 
ing in order to board, not from choice but from the fact that 
the mother has broken down under the difficulties. Itis a 
commentary on the state of the case, when an invalided woman 
is forced to give up the comforts and luxuries of her own home, 
just when she most needs them, and fly to the discomforts of 
boarding. And then think what the effect of this growing evil 
will be on the next generation. ‘Think, also, I repeat, that in 
a country where the well-to-do are forced to such extremities, 
there are thousands of able-bodied people who live by charity 
and many other thousands who protest they cannot get work. 

The remedy for all this—and if there were no remedy it would 
be useless to go over the old ground—is industrial education 
and training schools for servants as for nurses. Not so very 
long ago, nurses were in the same category as servants are 
now,—any one was good enough for a nurse. 
is very different. 


Now the case 
A trained nurse is in a superior position, 
she earns a larger salary, and nursing, as a profession, is daily 
growing in favor with superior women. But in regard to the 
training of servants we are met by a difficulty which it is my 
object to discuss. 

It is said by those who are interested in and well informed 


| on the subject of industrial education as applied to house 


servants, that no training can be really useful where there is 
no standard method of work. In this country rarely are two 
heuseholds found where the same methods obtain. Ladies, 
themselves, have no standard, and therefore, a girl who should 
come to one from a training school might have been taught to 
scrub, or clean paint, or windows, or wait at table, in some 
way which her employer will not recognize as the best way, 
because it is unlike her own. 

Now it must be confessed that incompetent as servants are, 
many ladies are not competent to improve them in their work. 
They are patient with them, kind to them, and, as well as they 
can, will try to remedy their shortcomings. More than one 
employer has said to me, “She doesn’t know how to work, 
and I can’t teach her?” 

Yet there is a right way of doing all things, and it is al- 
ways the best and quickest way, if it is once acquired. It is 
very hard, indeed, often impossible, to convince servants who 
have been working in the wrong way for years, that there is 
a better, but it ought not to be difficult to ladies to find out 
the best way and make it a standard. 

In other countries there are settled ways of doing every de- 
tail of household work. The nearer a worker approaches this 
standard the more her work is valued. If she is not ac- 
quainted with the proper way she is laughed at by her fellow 
servants, as a bad carpenter or other workman would be by 
his shopmates. Before training schools for servants, there- 
fore, can be the success that those for nurses are, its rules for 
work must be accepted as unquestioningly. It is said by those 
who have little faith in the success of reform in this direction, 
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that it will be impossible to induce thousands of housekeepers 
to conform to one method or similar methods,—to give up 
time-honored ways, even if they are less good; but this ought 
to be a libel on intelligent women. A uniform system ob- 
tains in other businesses, why not in housekeeping? Me- 
chanics—that is, good ones—all work by certain methods. A 


builder does not require the bricklayer or carpenter to lay | 


bricks or saw wood after his own way, but in the way the man 
has been taught. 

Of course this diversity of methods of work in this new coun- 
try, originated in the fact that no servants were taught at all, 
and employers had so often to find out ways for themselves, 
that great independence of all fixed rules resulted. This was 
the case even with mechanics, in many parts of the country, 
fifty years ago. A man had a taste for carpentry and followed 
his own ideas’ on the subject, built houses in his own wild 
and original way, and occasionally we come upon them now, 
to prove the necessity for a standard of work if nothing else. 

It is not to be believed that if employers could obtain ser- 
vants trained to do work well, that they would not gladly ac- 
cept a uniform method. But so unused are housekeepers to 
finding servants capable, that they may fail from this mistrust 
to give them a fair chance. Of course it is quite impossible 
for girls who have been in a training school only three to six 
months to be trained. ‘They will simply have been started in 
the right way. They will have no bad methods to unlearn, but 
if, when having been carefully impressed with the fact that 
glasses must be washed in hot water as the best and quickest 
way, somebody insists that washing them in cold is the really 
right way, what chance has her partial training to benefit her? 
She leaves the lady who insists on glass being washed in cold 
water, to go to one who again says hot water is the right way. 
Although glasses can be beautifully washed in cold water, it 
takes twice the time and cloths to dry them, and being so 


much harder to wipe dry, are more likely to be broken, there- 


fore the girl will see for herself it is vo? the best way. The 
glass is only instanced as an illustration, and the change of 
method will run all through the work probably. The girl will 
think it is of no advantage to learn one good way, since in 
almost every place she goes to, there is a different one. 

In Europe, servants, as a rule, add to their experience and 
value in every place. As there are uniform methods of work- 


ing, the training goes on without check from year to year, as | 


ordinary education does in this country, and as she gets older 
she increases in value. How strange it would be if our boys 


and girls, who by reason of change of residence had to 


change from one public school to another, were told that | 
what they had learned at the last one, must be dropped, and | 


the pupil must begin afresh. When would they graduate? 

It has been said that before training schools for servants 
can be valuable, there must be one for mistresses. That is a 
question, however, to be decided by the ladies themselves. 
There is no doubt that the attendance of employers at cook- 
ing schools has improved the standard of cooking in this 
country, and in the very rare cases where a cook has 
had ambition enough to take a course of lessons, she would 
find herself appreciated where formerly, perhaps, the new 
Indeed, | 
know of one case in point where a lady had paid for a course 
of lessons in cooking for a bright young woman who had profi- 
ted by them. In her next place the girl was told that they 
were plain “roast and boiled” people and did not like cooking 
school methods. This meant, of course, that they preferred 
bad cooking to good, for even “ plain roast and boiled” people 
want good roasting and good boiling, and had the ntistress 
ever attended cooking school she would have known that 
there is a standard of roasting and boiling, which it was for 
her advantage for her cook to know. 


fangled notions might have been discouraged. 
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In addition to ways of doing work there must also be a 
clearly defined understanding among employers as to what 
constitutes the actual duties of each servant; at present there 
is much confusion in this respect. It would then be easy to 

| define what is meant by certain terms,—where plain cooking 
| ends and professional cooking begins, and the difference be- 
| tween a waiter or waitress who, understanding thoroughly all 
| that pertains to the term, rightly ask high wages, and one 
who, requiring further instruction and surveillance, must wait 
| until she understands her duties before she can obtain them. 
| But if there is any vagueness as to what are the duties of a 
thorough waitress, there can be no such distinction. ‘This 
| applies, of course, to all branches of work. A woman who 
can wash and iron well, should be paid differently from the 
one who can clear starch and with whom there would be no 


necessity to send delicate embroideries and laces to a cleaner. 

At present a plain cook may mean a woman who requires a 

recipe for everything she makes, or one who cannot even ust 

a recipe, or one who can really do the usual family cooking 

thoroughly well, that is to say, roast, boil, broil, make good 
| plain pastry, breads and family soups, without instruction o1 

supervision. ‘This is good plain cooking and, parenthetically, 
such a woman is rarely met with. The one who goes beyon 

this, and can make exfrées and fine pastry and soups, bon 
and lard, make fine sauces, and in fact get up a dinner withou 
assistance from a caterer, is to be called, whenever she is m¢ 

with, a professed cook, and is worth the high wages she wi 

undoubtedly ask. 

It may be said in objection that the much needed trainin 
schools are yet in embryo, but although this is partly tru 
they are much more likely to attain a vigorous maturity if t! 

| obstacles now urged, with some justice, as being an imped 
ment in the way of rapid growth and utility, can be remove: 
This will be done if employers generally will acquaint then 
selves with the standard of work taught at training schoo 
and abide by the methods. 

That there must be reform in the present state of domest 
service, if women are to retain their health and ability to 
| make home the happiest place in the world, is as certain to 
| observant minds, as that the coming generation of chiidr 
| will be wretched, nervous beings, if the reform does not com 
| ‘The evil has been so steadily increasing, that we may hoy 
in view of the awakening interest, that it has reached tl 
“worst,” where the adage says, “change must come,” but | 
No reform of this kind w 
come quickly or suddenly, but if employers are in earnest, if 
they, or any large number of them, will adopt a standard of 
work and pay liberally only those who can bring undoubted 
| diplomas, or credentials that they are capable of doing it, s 


| us prepare ourselves to aid it. 


vice would become the business of a better class of women, 


as nursing has, since to be a well paid servant she must be 
| both capable and respectable. The low paid would soon im- 
prove, for they would not feel as now, that it does not matt 
how they forfeit the right to a good recommendation, or how 
incapable they are, for some one will engage them at a 
| price they like to ask. 

Perhaps in advocating a standard of work, I shall be ask: 
whose standard? and be supposed to mean my own. This | 
assuredly do not do. If there is a better one I will be the tirst 
to adopt it. But cannot there be a conference, and all infor- 
mation gathered as to methods everywhere, and those best 
suited to the majority of cases adopted ? 

At all events all must agree that there will be an infinitely 
better state of things when what a girl learns in one place 
she will take with her to another, and there add to her know! 
edge for a third, if she must change. Each employer will 
then benefit by the work of her predecessor. 

—Catherine Owen. 
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CONCERNING CEREALS. 
AND THEIR PROPER TREATMENT IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 
CUPFUL of oatmeal to a quart of water,” 
are the proportions given by a popular 
writer on culinary subjects, in an article 
on the preparation of oatmeal. And 
these proportions are about as accurate 
as the proportions given in most of the 
recipes of the average cook book for the 
preparation of different articles of diet. 
But how much is a cupful? What pre- 
cise quantity does a cup hold? Some 
: writers, anticipating these or similar 
questions, have informed us that when- 
ever a cupful is mentioned in such con- 


nection, the /fu//s of * an ordinary cofiee 

cup” is intended, and that “an ordinary coffee cup holds 
half a pint.” This explanation is, however, as a matter of 
fact, as misleading as the original statement ; for coffee cups 
have varied so in size in the last few years that the coffee 
cup of to-day, as a standard of measure, is no criterion of ac- 
curacy, compared with the coffee cup of twenty-five years ago. 
| have in use in the * School of Domestic Economy,” coffee 
cups of four different sizes ranging in measuring capacity as 
follows: Two and one-half cupfuls to a quart; three cupfuls 
to a quart ; four cupfuls to a quart; five cupfuls to a quart. 
And if I should say to a student, ‘The correct proportion of 
meal to water in preparing oatmeal for the table, is one cup- 
ful of oatmeal to a quart of water,” there is no reason why 
she should not select either the largest or smallest of the four 
cups, and, in consequence, make mush of an inferior quality. 
But if I should say, “ The correct proportion of meal to water 
n preparing oatmeal, is one measure of meal to four meas- 
ures of water,” she would see at once that she had an ac- 
curate standard for proportioning the materials to be used, 
ind that it was immaterial which of the cups she used, or 
whether the measure was large or small, a cupful or a bowl- 
ful, a quart or a pint, so the proportions were preserved. It 
is therefore very desirable in cooking cereals that the same 
vessel used for measuring the grain should be used for meas- 
uring the liquid in which the grain is to be cooked, so that 
the quantity of liquid be just sufficient to make the mush or 
porridge the proper consistency, and perfectly develop the 
(lavor of the grain. If liquid has to be added during the 
process of cooking, or has to be drained off after the grain is 


thoroughly cooked, some of the fine flavor is lost, and the re- | 


sult is an insipid mess, instead of a savory and appetizing dish. 

The main secret in the preparation of cereals is, thorough 
cooking; and this necessitates cooking them slowly, in the 
proper quantity of liquid, for a considerable length of time. 
\ great deal has been written about preparing mushes for the 
table in from two to twenty minutes, and many cooks serve 
them prepared in that length of time; but all cereals, are more 
digestible, and much finer flavored when thoroughly cooked, 

The amount of liquid necessary, and the length of time re- 
quired, for cooking cereals properly, depends greatly on the 
nature of the cereal and the method in which it has been 
ground or milled. The table given below will be found 
ipproximately accurate as regards the proportions of grain 
and liquid to be used, and the length of time required to per- 
tectly cook the following grains and grain products : 


PEARLED WHEAT.—Five measures of liquid to each measure of 


wheat. Cook from four to six hours. 


PEARLED BARLEY.-—Five measures of liquid to each measure of 


barley. Cook from four to six hours. 


CoarRsE Hominy.—Five measures of liquid to each measure of | 


hominy. Cook from six to ten hours. 
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Fine Hominy.—Four measures of liquid to each measure of 
hominy. Cook from four to six hours. 

COARSE OATMEAL.—Four measures of liquid to each measure 
of oatmeal. Cook from four to six hours. 

ROLLED WHEAT.—Three measures of liquid to each measure of 
wheat. Cook two hours. 

ROLLED BARLEY.—Three measures of liquid to each measure 
of barley. Cook two hours. 

ROLLED Oats (Avena).—Three measures of liquid to each meas- 
ure of oats. Cook an hour. 

Rice.—Three measures of liquid to each measure of rice. Cook 
an hour. 

FARINA.—Six measures of liquid to each measure of farina. 
Cook half an hour to an hour. 

CEREALINE FLAKES.—One measure of liquid to each measure 
of cerealine. Cook half an hour. 

Water alone can be used for cooking any of the cereals, 
but most of them are richer and finer flavored when the 
liquid used is milk and water, mixed in about equal propor 
tions. Especially is this the case with barley, rice, hominy 
and farina, ‘The quantity of salt that should be used in cook- 
ing cereals is largely a matter of individual taste, as some 
people like considerable, and some very little, salt in their 
food. <A safe general rule, however, to follow is to add half a 
teaspoonful of salt to each pint of liquid. 

All cereals can be cooked very perfectly in an ordinary 
agate ware or porcelain-lined stew-pan, if carefully watched 
and stirred ; but, as much stirring renders cereals starchy, and 
robs them of a good deal of their finest flavors, a double 
boiler, frequently called a farina boiler, is much the best and 
most convenient utensil for cooking mushes and grains of 
every kind. ‘To cook cereals in a double boiler: Fill the 
outside boiler two-thirds full of boiling water, put the neces- 
sary quantity of liquid in the inside kettle, add the requisite 
amount of salt, and, when it boils, sprinkle in the grain or 
meal, stirring slowly until it swells or thickens enough to 
keep it from settling to the bottom of the kettle. Then cease 
stirring and let it boil slowly until thoroughly cooked. All 
mushes thicken in cooling, and in preparing cereals to be 
eaten cold the proportion of liquid should be-increased at 
least one third. 

—Lmma P, Ewing. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MOTHER AND HOME. 
A little child in the busy street 
A child with a shy face, flower sweet, 
And brown eyes, troubled and half afraid, 


by the noise and hurry quite dismayed. 


I lifted the baby hand and said 
Smoothing the curls on the golden head— 


“Where is your home, my little one?’ 
For the summer's day was nearly done. 


And the swift tears came at her reply, 

As she trusting answered, sweetly shy— 
** Home is where mamma is, you know. 
Wont you take me there? I want to go.”’ 


Where mother is! Oh, the world of love! 
No matter how far our feet may rove; 
When weary and worn in constant strife, 
Mother and home are the best of life. 
Blessed is he who may smiling say, 

“I’m going home to mother to-day.” 
God’s mercy hallows that home so dear, 
Where mother our footsteps waits tu hear. 
Bless the busy hands and cheery smile 
That brighten and comfort all the while; 
Nothing on earth can with home compare 
When a loving mother waits us there. 


—Marienne Heaton. 
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THE PEDIGREE AND PURPOSE OF SOAP. II. 


Irs Uses AND ABUSES IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


of the remarkable freaks of Nature 


on the western slope of the continent, 
is Mono Lake, Nevada. The water of 
this lake, as well of one or two near it, 
forms a natural detergent in which the 
greasiest clothing is cleansed in a very 
short space of time. Travelers de- 
scribe the unique scene which Mono 
Lake presents in a strong wind, A 


sweeps along the shore, in the bubbles 
of which are seen all the colors of the 
rainbow. Caught up by the wind, great 


inland,—balls three or four feet in diameter which scorch the 
leaves of the bushes with which they come in contact, as if swept 
by fire. The vegetation on the eastern coast, to the distance 
of several rods, is entirely killed because of the prevailing 
winds from the west. ‘The borax, soda and other mineral mat- 
ter held in solution by the water of this curious region will, no 
doubt, be one day used and perhaps for Jaundry purposes. 

On turning to the laundry we find pure soap to be almost 
as essential as in the toilet. Strange as it may seem, danger- 
ous disorders have been introduced through linen freshly 
washed. Owing to the attraction of the alkali for the dirt 
contained in the fabric, a portion of fat is set free which 
clings to the cloth and is ready to act upon the skin. Such 
garments retain a greasy feeling, even after a thorough rins- 
ing, and that they do not always get. It is only a few years 
since, that in a neighboring city the only child of a million- 
aire, still an infant, was taken very ill. It had not been taken 
away from the mansion and grounds, except for brief rides, 
for over a month, nor had there been visitors in the nursery 
to bring infection. Yet malignant small-pox developed itself, 
to which the child fell a victim, though no person in the 
vicinity had any similar disease. After a thorough investiga- 
tion the physicians concluded that infection had been carried 
through laundried clothing which had been washed out of the 
house,—not through the washerwoman but through her soap. 
To what dangers and discomforts are we not subject in our war- 
fare with filth! The very agents employed in its removal are 
often worse than the original evil. The fat of sickly animals, 
kept until often decay sets in, is palmed off on the unsuspecting 
housekeeper, with the result of endless discomfort or sorrow. 

Given a good soap in the laundry, one of the abuses of it lies 
in waste. Is not the usual practice of soaping the clothing 
in spots and not making a lather into which the garments are 
to be plunged, a mistake? Laundrymen are wiser than we ; 
large laundries use chips or shavings of good soap which they 
purchase by the barrel. It readily dissolves in hot water which 
is cooled before the immersion of the soiled clothing, for noth- 
ing more surely sets stains than hot suds. ‘This is certainly the 
only way in which flannels ought to be washed. It is an abuse 
of soap to allow it to come in contact with woolen. 

It goes without saying that soap, of whatever make, ought 
to be well dried before it isused. It is a good plan to buy one 
box by the time the preceding one is half gone; unpacked-and 
laid in log-cabin style high up on a shelf in a warm closet, it 
will last half as long again as when fresh. I know of one first- 
class grocer who buys so much ahead that he always has a six 
months’ stock of soap on hand,—a thing not always practicable ; 
but he has the reputation for selling the best soap in the market. 

Another thing to be avoided in soap for the kitchen and 
laundry is that which is stamped and in small cakes. The 
pressing and stamping process injures any brand, no matter 


wall of suds, three or four feet high, | 


balls of this brilliant foam are driven | 


how good the materials may be. A heavy die cuts or crushes 
the cake so that it breaks with a fracture, crumbles easily, 
allows water to percolate through the crevices, and rapidly 
wastes away. Though of the same make, the long bar is 
better than the cake. 

In regard to the quantity of water to be used in suds au- 

thorities differ. The head of one large manufacturing firm 
asserts that, “ people as a rule use altogether too large a quan- 
tity of water in washing clothing,—not in rinsing,—to get the 
best results from the smallest number of ounces of soap used, 
a very small quantity of water, as the more water you use, the 
less strength, and strength is what you must have.” . : 
** People are very extravagant in the use of soap when washing 
their hands. They use, as in the case of washing clothes, too 
much water to get the best results. Dip the piece of soap in the 
water just to soften it to rub off upon the hands. Rub the soap 
well in the hands; if the article has good strength you will find, 
after thoroughly rinsing the hands, that they are clean.” 

So much for one inventor and manufacturer. Another, hav- 
ing equal celebrity and success, holds the same opinions in 
regard to the small quantity of soap needed in washing cloth- 
ing, but does not agree with the writer quoted on another im- 
portant topic. He says: ‘“ Nine out of ten, and possibly a 


| larger proportion, have an idea that soap should be rinsed off 


the hands and person after using it. This is a serious error. 
Soap made of pure, sweet, clean tallow, softens and improves 
the skin, and prevents chapped hands, no matter how delicate 
and tender the skin, or how much the individual may have 
suffered from that affliction. Those who have never known 
what it is to pass through a winter without having their hands 
cracked and bleeding will invariably be entirely relieved by 
as religiously leaving the lather on their hands (merely wip- 


| ing them dry) as they have heretofore been in the habit of 
| rinsing it off, provided, of course, that the soap is really made 


in a cleanly and scientific manner.” 

It should here be stated that the soap made by this gentle- 
man is recommend by him for every purpose,—for the teeth, 
the toilet and the laundry. He goes on to say: “ The proc- 
ess of making soap should be as clean as the preparation of a 
dinner by a New England housekeeper, and a soap factory 
should have no more odor than her kitchen. There should 
be no more objection to cleaning one’s teeth with any soap 
than to putting a piece of bread in the mouth. If soap is not 
fit to clean the teeth with it is because there are filthy ingre- 
dients used in making it, and a soap with such ingredients is 
not fit to touch. When lather is left on the hands and rough- 
ness ensues from it, then it is time to make a change and 
keep changing until a soap is found that will soften the hands 
and will leave a pleasant feeling in the mouth after the teeth 
are cleaned. The housekeeper using such a soap will never 
have soiled sponges and washrags, and clothing washed with 
it will need neither scalding nor boiling.” In this case where 
“doctors disagree’ the reader must decide for herself. The 


| main thing is to thoroughly dry the hands. 


It is asserted, also, by other competent manufacturers, that 
the chief use of boiling clothing is to expel the foul soap re- 
maining in them,—a fact which speaks volumes against the 
ordinary saponaceous compound that does duty under the 
name of soap. This assertion will be reénforced by the testi- 
mony of the multitude of travelers who have watched the 
blanchisseuses beside the clear, flowing streams of France and 
Switzerland. Destitute of tubs, stationary or movable, bare- 
headed and often barefooted ; rubbing, rinsing, wringing out 
of the cold brook or river, they would scorn to seek aid from 
anything but soap and strength. And never were clothes 
whiter than those brought to us from the clear waters of the 
“ arrowy Rhine.” 

The proper use of good soap, then, will do away with much 
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SEKEEPING. 


hard work in the laundry, though the careful housewife will 
see to it that in case of sickness no fever germs shall escape 
the action of all-purifying heat. 

There is great waste in soap through leaving the cake in 
the tub or pail, instead of laying it aside after making a 
strong lather. I would like to see a statue raised to honor a 
domestic wise or thoughtful enough to lay the soap back in 
its place, instead of leaving it to soften in the water. Beside 


deserving it, she would be an example to others. If there be 


such an one I have never seen her. And a cake of soap 
softened by being soaked is good for little afterward. It 
wastes away as a dollar does when changed into pennies. 
Soap is also wasted on paint. A little ammonia in the 
cleaning water, or whiting on a damp cloth will clean wood 
much easier, and leave no yellow stain to tell of its abuse. 
Where soap is so plentiful and cheap as in this country 
it is a pity the housekeeper should ever have occasion to 
make hard soap; but there are those who choose to do so, 
and others, with large families, save great quantities of 
“ drippings,” tallow and other fat. If the housekeeper has a 
proper appreciation of cleanliness she will not allow this 
soap-fat to become the rancid, mildewed, poisonous stuff we 
have seen,—and smelt, in some cellars. The drippings are 
carefully melted and poured off the sediment, and the un- 
cooked fat tried out, strained and placed in the fat-tub with 
the addition of a handful of salt to each four or five pounds of 
grease. Before spring-cleaning time, she makes her soap,- 


not with the old-fashioned lye of our ancestors, but with con- | 


centrated lye or potash. Each can contains directions for 
the making, without boiling or the use of large vessels. With 
pulverized lye a little less than seven pounds of clean grease 
will affinitize with one pound of the lye when the latter is dis- 
solved in two quarts of water. The grease must be melted 
but not hot. Stir until the mass thickens, and the result will 
be, good hard soap. 

Another way is to pour eight gallons of boiling water on 
twelve pounds of washing soda and six pounds of unslacked 
lime, and, when it is dissolved and clear, pour off from the 


sediment. Put into a large kettle and add twelve pounds of | 


clean fat. Boil till it “knits,” stirring often, and add from 


time to time four gallons more of water which has been | 


poured over the alkaline mixture to absorb its strength. 
When it is sufficiently thick, turn into a tub or box wet to pre- | 
vent its sticking, and cut in bars when solid. 

To make soft soap, which is excellent for scrubbing pur- 
poses after it has stood some three or four months, this old 
rule is a good one: Turn the fat and potash, in the propor- 
tion of three-quarters as much (by weight) of the latter as the 
former, into a tight barrel, and add a gallon of water to every 
pound of fat. Put in a fourth of the water at once, boiling 
hot, and do so on each successive morning until it all is used. 
The process of saponification begins immediatly, but it is not 
finished till the end of several days. It is hastened by fre- 
quent brisk stirrings. The soap thickens and becomes of a 
soft, silky lustre when stirred with a strong stick, but when 
thick as jelly should be left to the softening influences of time. 
Some housekeepers insist upon boiling their soap, and heat 
hastens the process. The same proportions are used, but the | 
ingredients are boiled in a caldron kettle till the soap begins 
to thicken. 

Notwithstanding that chemists tell us the result is “ not an | 
actual soap, but a more or less impure solution containing 
free glycerine,” not the less does Bridget find it a famous 
help in scouring her smutty floor. And the farmer’s wife, as 
she rubs away at the stained overalls and weekly shirts of her 
rustic Hercules, would be lost, on Monday, without her old- 
fashioned soap, made from mother’s recipe. 


—Hister M. Poole. 
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SANDWICHES. 


MAKING THEM, KEEPING THEM, AND EATING THEM. 


HERE are sandwiches, and sandwiches. 
Some of them might well be classed 
as stones given in response to a call 
for bread. The real article owes its 
name to an English lord, who may 
be said to have invented it on an 
occasion when necessity or haste be- 
came the mother of invention. The 
leathery compound which sometimes 
appears under the name, is associated 
with the uncourteous remark of an- 
other English lord (A—— T—-), 
who, in his cynical old age, having 
partaken of the lunch at a garden party, said to his hostess: 
* Madam, are your sandwiches usually made of old boots?” 


A CONVENIENT FORM OF PREPARING BREAD AND MEAT. 

The true sandwich is ever the most popular thing at pic- 
nics, since, whetted by fresh air and unusual exercise, the 
average appetite calls for something more substantial than 
the usual picnic assortment of cake. If sufficient food of the 
right sort was provided, less evil would follow in the train of 
picnics, and doctors would find such gatherings less profit- 

| able, even with all the picnic results inevitably attending the 
customary celebration of the glorious Fourth. 
Good bread is the first essential for a good sandwich, either 
loaves of raised bread carefully sliced, or crisp, little biscuits 
made with baking-powder or cream of tartar and sod-, the 
loaf-bread being more satisfactory. As there is usually twice 
as much bread as meat in a sandwich, it is extremely impor- 
tant that it should be of the best quality. Even if the inside is 
| tasteless, one can bear it if it is supported by good bread and 
| butter; but the nicest of meats inside will not atone for sour, 
| soggy, or dry bread. This is true, in spite of the remark of a 
witty woman, making the best of a peculiar situation in which 
she was placed: ‘The best part of a sandwich is always in 
the middle.” 

Having secured a loaf of the right kind of bread, cut off the 


| crust slice on the end; then butter the end of the loaf. This 


is far easier than it is to butter a cut slice, for thin slices are 
often torn in pieces while attempting to butter them; but by 
putting the butter on the end of the loaf, very thin slices can 
be cut without any trouble. By all means let the butter stand 
for a time in a warm place, that it may be spread evenly; for 
nothing is more disagreeable than to find here and there a 
lump of butter and the rest of the bread bare. 

Bread one day old is better for sandwiches than that just 
baked. The crusts may or may not be cut off; at any rate, 
do not do it until the sandwich is put together; then trim off 
the edges evenly. ‘To many tastes, however, the sweet, 
tender crust is an improvement rather than the reverse. 
Sandwiches may be cut in the square, diamond, or triangular 
shapes; fancy cutters may also be used to give a greater 
variety of shapes. Whether for picnics, afternoon teas, or 


| evening companies, don’t make them too large—never over 
| two or three inches square. 


Meat for sandwiches, whether beef, ham, or tongue, unless 
very tender, is best prepared by chopping and mixing the 
right proportion of seasoning with it, rather than hiding be- 
tween the slices of bread tough meat, with here and there a 
lump of fat, and almost covering it with dabs of mustard. A 
certain proportion of fat is an improvement in chopped meat; 
but no one cares to find a sandwich half fat, or to bite unex- 
pectedly into a mustard plaster. Oftentimes several kinds of 
meat may be chopped together for this purpose. Scraps may 
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be utilized in this way, and a plentiful supply of sandwiches 
prepared for a suddenly arranged excursion, when other meats 
could not be cooked and canned goods were out of the ques- 
tion. When slices of meat are used, they should always be 
cut across the grain, and be quite thin. 

Hard-boiled eggs have long been constant attendants on 
picnics, but may well be superseded by 
Egg Sandwiches. 

These are not to be made bya recipe which once appeared for 
them: “Boil fresh eggs five minutes; peel; take a littie white off 
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from each end; cut the rest in four slices, and put between bread | 


” 


and butter. 
egg in its natural state. Hard-boiled eggs, for any purpose, should 
be cooked in water just below the boiling-point not less than twenty 
minutes; then the yolk, instead of being tough, will be soft and 
mealy. ‘To make sandwiches, use eggs thus boiled; chop fine; 
add a teaspoonful of butter for each egg, and salt and pepper to 
season; mix well together. The butter in the mixture holds it 
together when cold. Spread on slices of buttered bread, and put 
them together. A little chopped ham may be mixed with the egg 
for a variety. 
Chicken Sandwiches. 

Boil the chicken, remove all bones, etc., and chop the meat; sea- 
son with salt and pepper, and celery or celery salt, if liked. Boil 
the broth down to a small quantity; mix with the meat. 


Press, so | 


That compound would be but little better than the | 


it can be cut in slices,and put between slices of bread; or the | 
chicken may be chopped with celery and mixed with a salad dress- | 


ing, and thus make chicken-salad sandwiches. 
Cheese Sandwiches. 

Grate the cheese and make into a paste, with a little cream or 
melted butter. If liked, season with salt, cayenne pepper, and 
mustard. Spread this paste on thin slices of bread, and put to- 
gether. 

Like hard-boiled eggs, sardines are regular picnic-goers, 
and are even more troublesome than the former; for, though 
the yolk and white are always falling apart, and the bits of 
shells sure to appear when least expected, the oil from the 
sardines is sure to ruin somebody’s dress, while somebody 
else cuts their fingers in trying to get the box open. 

Sardine Sandwiches 

May be made with bread or crackers. Drain off the oil; lay the 
sardines on soft paper to absorb all the oil possible. 
with silver knife and fork, removing the bones, etc., and mincing 
fine. Fora box of sardines, use the juice of a small lemon, and 
one or two teaspoonfuls of melted butter, a speck of cayenne pep- 
per, and salt. Sometimes the mixture is rubbed through a sieve, 
but that is not necessary in every case. Spread the bread or 
crackers with this paste. 
by many, and sometimes a slice of ripe tomato is put in each 
sandwich. 

Salmon Sandwiches. 

Canned or fresh salmon may be prepared very much like the 
sardines, and makes very acceptable sandwiches. Slices of cucum- 
ber make an agreeable addition to these. 

Lobster Mayonnaise Sandwich 

Is merely a convenient way of carrying lobster salad to a picnic, 
and is prepared like the chicken salad. 

Lettuce, watercresses, or nasturtium leaves, are often com- 
bined with sardines in sandwiches. A recent English cook- 
book gives elegant directions for sandwiches of Jat de foie gras, 
caviare, anchovy paste, mushrooms, etc.; but these articles 


are not always at hand, and always are expensive. Calves’ 


or beeves’ liver can be prepared so as to nearly resemble pati’ | 


de foie gras by boiling, chopping, rubbing through a strainer, 
and highly seasoning. 

Though perhaps the name does not rightfully belong to 
such compounds, slices of bread and butter, with a layer of 
jelly or jam or preserved fruit between, form an excellent 
substitute for a sandwich. 

When preparing for a picnic, remember that a combination 
of bread and cake does not form an agreeable sandwich ; 


Pick over | 


Oil would be preferred to melted butter | 


therefore, pack them separately. Also remember that sand- 
wiches dry quickly, and are often broken by careless pack- 
ing; soit is best to put them ina box or in oiled paper, or 
wrap a damp napkin around them. Ata picnic, as at home, 
it is not an over-supply of expensive articles that furnishes 
the most comfort, but the careful preparation of the simplest 


materials. 
—Anna Rarrows. 
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HOME. 


Do you remember, Sweet, 

A summer long ago, 
A quiet village street, 

Its houses all a-row,— 
Broad elm trees shading each, 

Gay woodbine clasping one, 
A little lawn’s clear reach 

In the sun? 


As like as nest to nest, 

When robins build and sing, 
With rapture in the breast, 

‘Through all the days of spring! 
As like as bud to bud, 

When early snowdrops glow, 
Those simple homes that stood 

In a row. 


Yet never breast of bird 
But knew its chosen rest, 
And never heart but stirred 
The sweeter for its nest. 
*Twas not the woodbine spray, 
Nor light of springing flowers,— 
’Twas love, with kindling ray, 
Showed us ours. 
O, simple were our cares, 
And all our store of wealth 
Was daily love and prayers, 
Clear hope, abiding health. 
Our hearts with youth were light, 
And the burdens of the day 
The greeting kiss at night 
Could repay. 


Those summer days are done, 

The autumn winds are cold, 
We shiver in the sun,— 

*Tis late, and we are old! 
Already on our sight 

Heaven’s many mansions glow 
With lustre pure and bright,— 

Let us go. 


[ wonder—will it be 

A wide and stately dome, 
A palace large and free, 

Where we shall find our home; 
Or just a sheltered nook, 

Clasped in the woodbine’s fold, 
With dear, familiar look, 

As of old? 


Whipple Benham. 
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WISE WORDS ABOUT WOMEN. 


| The future destiny of the child is always the work of the mother. 


| —Mapoleon. 


Let us candidly confess our indebtedness to the needle. How 


life-plans sketched in purple ?—Caroline H. Dall. 


The good husband keeps his wife in the wholesome ignorance 


of unnecessary secrets. They will not be starved with the igno! 


ance who, perchance, may surfeit with the knowledge of weighty 
He knows little 


counsels, too heavy for the weaker sex to bear. 
who will tell his wife all he knows.—.SZee/e. 


many hours of sorrow has it softened, how many bitter irritations 
calmed, how many confused thoughts reduced to order, how many 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


SoME LIGHT OF OTHER Days. 


HAT funny little trades the little 
seven-year-olds do make at school. 
Sometimes it seems to make little 
difference whether the boy gets the 
best end of the bargain or not, but 
I suppose he “Aznvks he always does. 
One little boy that I know of is partic- 
ularly fond of this. He trades his 
pencil for a longer and, of course, 
poorer one, then that pencil for a 
top, and the top for a painted one 
so on. So, one day, when that little boy came home 
from school singing in a very loud voice, “ Like a little candle, 
burning in the night,” and thrust his head into the sitting- 
om before the sound had fairly died away, we all looked up 
nd mamma said, * What now?” He came in and drew from 
his pocket, in a very business-like sort of way, a piece of 


ne 


indle about two inches long. Not noticing our look of as 
onishment at the ludicrousness of the prize, he proceeded 
ross the room to the match safe. These he knew were for- 
dden, so looked up to mamma in a questioning sort of way 
ithout saying a word. She replied, “ wait till lamp-lighting 
ne, my dear. You must find something for a candlestick ; a 
vard with a hole in it will do.” But that was too complicated 
thing for him to provide, and his always interested, quick 
tted brother came to the rescue, flying out of the pantry 
th the doughnut cutter. “Just the thing,” said he, as he 
ted the candle to it, and mamma seeing the look of joy on 
ir little faces, said never a word. 
lhese little folks had never seen a “really candle” burn, 
you must not wonder that their curiosity was at its height 
en lamp lighting time came. I really believe the “ twilight 
ur” was cut a little short for their sakes, and at last the can- 
was burning. We all said we would tella little story before 
e candle went out, and when mother’s turn came she said : 
“Your grandma makes all her own candles, and many 
irs ago they were all the light we had (for mamma was 
re then) except what came from the big open fire. We 
d no stoves, and the light from our fire-place was very cheer- 
|, and when we wanted the room very light and pleasant we 
pt two candles burning. It was quite an event to us chil 
en when candle-making day came, and though mother 
preferred to make them when we were all off at school, 
vy and then we were there to see the interestingeand, to us, 
exciting process. Would you like to know how it was done ?”’ 
“Yes, yes,” came more than once from all voices. 
‘(uick, quiet, then,” I said, “ for the candle is burning low.” 
“ First she put into a big iron kettle enough tallow to almost 
fill it when melted, and hung it on the crane over the kitchen 
place. While this was heating, she was busy preparing 
the wicks in this way. She had two or three dozen sticks 
about two feet long, a little larger than a pipe-stem, made 
round and smooth. One of these she put through the slats of 
a straight backed chair, and taking candle wicking cut twice 
is long as she wished the candle to be, she placed the ends 
together and twisted them till they would remain in place, and 
so on till a half dozen were suspended from the stick. ‘Then 
she would carefully lay it down and get another stickful ready. 
Enough wicks were thus prepared to make candles enough to 
last all winter, so it was quite a task. Then came the fun. 
The hot tallow was taken from the crane and set upon the 
hearth, and the first stick of wicks let down into it and taken 
out, very soon cooling sufficiently to be placed upon two long 
rods, resting upon two chairs to receive it. After all had 
been dipped in this way the first was fully cooled ready for 
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another dip, and so all had to be dipped over and over till 
large enough. I guess grandma was always glad when the 
last dip came, but we children never were,—and do you see 
the candle is out and the paper is burning that was around it. 
Dear me, my doughnut cutter !’’—— 

And all scampered off, with one little fellow singing, “ Scot- 
land’s burning! look out!!”—all but one, and he stopped to 
look in to see the last flicker, and say what the rest will come 
back to say,—* Thank you for such a nice story. 

Can't we make some candles?” 


—H.C. W, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


GREAT-GRANDMOTHER’S LOOM. 


My great-grandma, here she sat 
At her loom and wove her web 
Fabrics gay in coloring 
Till the yellow sunlight’s ebb 


Sent the shadows shifting through, 


Thus great-grandma used to do. 


High coiled hair of glossy gold 


Tall back comb of tortoise shel] 


Puffed out sleeves and short cut waist,— 


My great-grandma was a belle; 
That was when she went to balls 


Or received her evening calls. 


Through the sunny daylight hours, 


} 


Like a rosebud 


Weaving 


in its bloom, 


weaving busily, 
Ilere she sat beside her loom, 


Weaving web and weaving dream 


In the sunshine’s wavering beam. 

Flitted by the tranquil hours, 
While a young man in the door 

(That was my great-grandpapa) 
Told her tales of thrilling lore, 


Tale and legend, wierd and wild, 


While she wove, and dreamed, and smiled. 


Weaving stripes of blue and brown, 
Brilliant plaid and sober check ; 
Cunning little scolding curls 


Kissed the whiteness of her neck. 


And she sat a weaving here 
Ata double web, I fear. 


TTattie Whitney. 


Original in Goop Housek 


THREE SPANISH RECIPES, 
Escudella. 


Take one pound soup meat and cover with cold water, same as 
for any soup: add to this two fresh pigs feet. When it boils, skim 
carefully. When the meat is half done, add one pint wax beans, 
half pint cabbage, cut fine, a few small potatoes, and half a cupful 
of rice. When nearly done, add a little Spanish saffron to color 
light yellow. Add sufficient salt and serve. 

Pollos. 

Put two spoonfuls of lard in a large saucepan; when hot, add two 
onions, cut fine, and three tomatoes cut in small pieces. When 
these have fried a few minutes, add one large or two small chickens. 
Cut as for a fricassee, salted and rolled in flour; add sufficient 
hot water to cook them and have some left for gravy. When half 
cooked, add half a can mushrooms, a wine glassful of sherry, and 
a few potatoes cut in small cubes. Cook slowly until the chicken 
is tender. This is delicious. 

Estofado. 

In a small crock put a spoonful of lard: add two pounds round of 
veal cut in pieces. Let this brown a little; stir all the time to prevent 
burning. Add to this a pinch of marjoram and a bay leaf, a pinch 
of mace, salt and pepper, and two teaspoonfuls grated plain choco- 
late. Add one quart boiling water. Place on top of the crock a 

| piece of coarse brown paper; on this puta soup plate filled with 
water. Cook slowly. When half done add potatoes cut in halves, 
half a dozen small onions, and a glassful sherry wine. Keep the 
| plate filled with water all the time. This dish requires an hour for 
ring. 
—Mrs. C. S. Fox. 
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SUMMER VISITING. 


A CONSIDERATION OF SOME “ LITTLE THINGS.” 


HERE comes a time in the year 
to most of us when we think with 
longing of the country, although 
the season varies with different 

people. ‘To some of us the spring 

brings a desire for a glimpse of green 
fields, and a whiff of breezes laden with 
the perfume of apple blossoms, while 

others have their country fever in mid- 

summer. I can stay contentedly in 

the city during the spring and summer, 


of donning autumn robes, when the crisp coolness of the early 
fall begins to make itself felt, and the air is sweet with that 
delicious, indescribable odor perceptible at no other time, 
then I long for the woods. I fancy that early associations 
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but when the trees show the first signs | 


have much to do with our feelings in this respect. My child- | 
hood was spent in a region of perpetual summer, and coming | 


into a northern climate in September, that month has always 
had a special charm for me, and fairer than the loveliest day 
in June to my eyes, is the mellow autumnal sunshine. 

When the day comes that finds us fevered with this longing, 
we are apt to count ourselves fortunate if we have an invita- 


tion to visit a country friend, but my advice to people who are | 


contemplating such a visit would be that oft-quoted “ Don’t.” 
But above all, don’t go unless you have a special invitation, 
for a special day, from the lady of the house. General invi- 
tations mean nothing at all, and it is never safe to accept any 
kind of a one from the paterfamilias, who probably knows 
about as much as you of the domestic arrangements of his 
household. 

Country residents are proverbially hospitable, and for that 


reason, we should be doubly careful not to impose upon them, | 
| dishes promiscuously into a pan and run the risk of breaking halt 


for, as a general rule, they are so overrun with company that 


the end of the summer finds them worn out. Every member | 


of a household is an added care to the head of it, especially 
if, as is so often the case, there are few servants, or none at 
all, and even if the mistress is fortunate enough to possess a 
corps of well trained domestics, too much company is apt to 
disarrange the household affairs in the lower regions. 

If you are fortunate enough to have a friend to whom you 
know a visit will afford real pleasure, by a little forethought 
you can yet make it still more enjoyable. In the first place, 
fix a definite time for your departure before you arrive. If 
she is not wise enough to do so, be sure when you write to 
announce your coming, to say on what day you will leave, and 
then be still more sure that you do leave, no matter how hos- 
pitably you may be urged to prolong your stay. It is better 
to have your departure sincerely regretted, than to have the 
faintest feeling of relief that you are gone. 

There are many ways in which a summer visitor may be a 
real help. If circumstances warrant it, you can offer your aid 
in household matters, and spend an hour hulling strawberries, 


or whipping the cream which you are afterwards to enjoy, and | 


if you see that assistance of that kind will not be acceptable, 
there will be still something that you can do; you can arrange 
the flowers that perhaps the busy house-mother never finds 
time for, and yet enjoys so much; you can coax the children 
out of the kitchen, when you know she is specially busy, and 
entertain them in your own room, and there are countless 
other little things that a kindly heart and a quick eye will 
discover, in which you can make your presence a constant 
comfort. 

Then, too, one’s own personal habits have much to do with 
the pleasure of entertaining. I knewa lady who came across 


welcome by her one annoying habit of unpunctuality. She 
was charming in every other way, and yet, although they 
would not have said so, I know they were delighted when she 


went away, simply because she was always behind time. 


Every housekeeper knows how the work drags if the break- 
fast table has to stand for an hour, and she was never ready 
for any meal in time. 

Money matters are always a delicate subject between 
friends, but though we can seldom remunerate them for the 
trouble they take for us in dollars and cents, yet sometimes 
there will be ways in which it may be done. It is easy to give 
presents to children, and although it is harder to give any- 
thing to the mother, yet by exercising a little tact, you may 
be able to do it. She cannot refuse a pretty piece of fancy- 
work that you have made during your visit, and books and 
magazines can usually be safely offered, and remember that 
while all these things may seem very trifling, yet it is the lit- 
tles that make up the sum and substance of our comfort and 
happiness. 


___—Flora M. Wright 
POINTS IN WASHING DISHES. 


The general requirements of a good dish washer, says a New 
York hotel proprietor to a Sw reporter, are care in handling th 
ware, care in using hot and clean water, care in scouring the parts 
that need it, and care in drying with clean towels. A careless dis! 
washer can do more damage at one washing than can be paid for 
with a month’s wages. 

Perfect drying of dishes after washing is an important matter. 
A slovenly dish washer using tepid water, and attempting to dry 
dishes before they are thoroughly drained, will not only requi: 
many more towels, but will fail to get that polish and finish that 
make cleanly washed dishes a thing of beauty and a joy foreve: 
The veteran dish washer will use water so hot that, after tl 
dishes are rinsed and drained a few moments, they will require very 
little drying. 

An ignorant dish washer, if not watched, will dump a lot of 


of them. The proper way is, first, to scrape off all the food from 
the dishes ; otherwise the water will get dirty very soon and need 
to be often changed. Then let each piece be carefully washed by 
itself, beginning with the glass and finer ware. Rinse thoroughly 
with clean water, and be sure and use dry towels to finish with 
The hotter the water used the more perfect will be the work. 

Look out for knife handles. Many a beautiful set of ivory or 
rubber handles has been spoiled by dirty dish water. Many an 
unhappy housekeeper has wept at the ruined set of knives that 
might have been saved by a spark of domestic intelligence. 

Look out for particles of soap in the crevices, such as the 
corners of cups, the handles, or around the rims, or in the tines ot 
forks. Eternal vigilance is the price of cleanliness. 

Beware of clanging crockery together. It is very brittle, and 
it cracks and chips easily. How would a statue of Apollo look 
with a chip off the end of his nose? The same principle applies 
to dishes. Take a tumbler or goblet for instance. A chip out of 
the rim will make a man miserable, to say nothing of the tender 
mouth of a lady. 

Pie plates, pudding dishes, etc., in which food has been baked, 
need careful soaking before they can be properly washed. Some- 
times a little salt is necessary to be put in the water in order to 
remove stains. 

For the washing of pots and kettles there is a very handy 
article known as the wire wash cloth. It is composed of wire 
rings interlaced, and is much used among the Germans. . It is a 
very useful tool for scouring, but care must be exercised with tin 
vessels, because the wire may scour off the tin and leave the iron 
substratum exposed to rust. 


Domestic happiness is the end of almost all our pursuits, and the 
common reward of all our pains. When men find themselves for- 
ever barred from this delightful fruition, they are lost to all indus- 
try, and grow careless of all their worldly affairs —/velding. 
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8 CLUB WITH AN ATTACHMENT. 


A WoMAN 
DON’T believe you could guess what 

those letters stand for if you should try a 
». week. You'll be in the “fog” sure 
ee enough until I tell you. Ann and I 
are old maids (that is we shall be if 
. we live long enough and nothing 
happens.) We live in a pretty little 
village among the mountains. Our 
home is a low roofed cottage, the 
old parsonage. It is shaded by three 


bors, and the admiration of the passers 
by. The home is in the midst of its acre. 
Shade trees and fruit trees guard the northern and southern 
es, the elms watch the east. Westward on the bank of 
stream is a thick grove of lofty pines, cool, so cool in 
mmer and a shield in winter from the winds. 
But I did not mean to keep you so long in the fog. 
nily had been in Texas years and years; it had been four 


Cousin 


nce we had seen her, and now she and her boy were com- 

¢ to spend the summer in our northern home. 

So we sent word to the other cousins, Caroline and Mary, to 

e a bag and three trunks and come and camp out with us. 

Emily came first. There was no end of the good times 

king, (Emily was a fine talker,) and planning and fixing 

) the house for us five. 

Kmily wrote to her husband who was still in Texas, all 

our plans. 

* What good times you five old girls will have,” he wrote. 

Wish I could be there to see you.” 

* There, there,” said Ann, when Emily read us the letter. 
‘That shall be the name of our club, ‘Five Old Girls.’ 
We'll call it for short ‘F. O. G.’ No one will ever guess 
it it means.” 

‘F. O. G.” it was; that is, when we were all together. 
Chere was Caroline, a sweet little woman from the city. 
She was not old, at least you would not think so if you could 
her rosy cheeks, and her soft shiny hair, where no sign of 
ilver could be found. There was Mary, the very heart and 
soul of the club. 
tongue had not forgotten its trick of brightness, though she 
was afew years the senior of the rest. Her judgment had 
been the main dependence of the family for many a long 


Her hair, too, had its olden gloss and her 


year. Her advice when asked was cheerfully given, and sel- 
dom had it proved unwise. We were going to use it now. 


Then there were Emily and Ann and I, and last but not least 
the two boys, Emily’s and Caroline’s, one from the very hub 
of the universe and the other from the great new South. 

he boys were the addenda; we were the F.O.G. We were 
together in the cottage under the elms; what should we do? 
We were too tired to cook, some of us were too lazy to work; 
vanted a restful summer. We wanted good food and we 


not poor, but we wanted to save our money for something by and 
by, so we were going to be economical. We were economical ; 
we lived well; we had a good time, and this is how we did it. 
We hired a nice tidy woman, a few doors from us, to cook 
for the club, and set the table in her sitting room. Emily took 
charge one week, and the others in turn told Mrs. Upham 
what to have foreach meal. Ann kept the accounts, Mary 


lofty elms that are the envy of our neigh- | 


was sort of general manager or advisor when we were in diffi- | 


culty, the boys did errands. I kept the purse. 
We had all the berries we could eat; such luscious ones! 
We had three or four quarts of milk per day (milk was only 


‘2 cents per quart and half cream at that). We had delicious 


coffee, and juicy steak (sometimes) and nice spring chickens 


| (25 cents apiece) and the whitest and sweetest of raised 


bread. Our table was well served, (we took turns in presid- 
ing) and our service was plain but spotlessly clean. We char- 
tered a steady (very steady) going nag and a double wagon 
which easily carried five. ‘The boys preferred fishing and hunt- 
ing to our slow locomotion. We searched the neighborhood, 
for green peas, potatoes and corn. We went berrying as in 
the days of our childhood, and enjoyed it as then. Some- 
times we almost supplied our table with fresh raspberries. 
We had picnics too; we climbed hills; some painted, others 
wrote poetry, (that was what we called it.) Caroline did fancy 
work, Ann even made squares for a prospective crazy quilt. 
We read novels; we made calls (two or three.) 

“Oh it was a lovely restful summer,” writes Emily from 
Texas to-day. 

Did we have no trials? None that we remember. We had 
our “little perplexities.” One was the butcher. He lived in 
a town seven miles away, and came only twice a week. We 
had to look ahead and a long look it was, for there were eight 
of us, and we were fond of good meat, and the weather was 
warm; we had no ice, so occasionally we were minus meat. 

But once we were plus. Ann was very fond of fried liver 
for breakfast. She had taken Goop HOUSEKEEPING and 
knew just how it ought to be prepared. So the meat man 
was ordered to bring liver (for one or two meals of course.) 

The next morning the express boy appeared tugging a big 
paper parcel. He delivered it to Ann, saying: 

* Here’s your meat, a quarter to pay,” and then he was off. 

Emily and I lifted it. It was very heavy. 

“It must be the liver,” said Caroline coming to the door, 
“but what else has he sent.” ‘Liver for breakfast, oh, that 
will be nice,” said Ann. 

The paper vas opened. 

“ Liver for breakfast,” said Caroline, “ why, there’s enough 
for a hundred breakfasts. What has that butcher sent us.” 

The F. O. G. assembled. 

“ He has sent us a whole liver,” said Mary. 

“Two or three I should guess,” said Ann, whose know- 
ledge of natural history was not very practical. 

“What a sickening sight.” 

“What shall we do with it?” 

“What did he mean?” 

“Tt will be a dead loss on the F. O. G.” 

‘We shall have to eat liver for a week.” 

So said one and another as we gathered around the table. 

“We'll peddle it out,” said Mary, laughing. 

“ Agreed,” said I. 

So we gave away a mess here and another there until the 
mass was somewhat less. 

We were all fond of liver and Mrs. Upham cooked it to 
perfection, but we had not much appetite for it next morning. 
The neighbors had the most of it. We were careful after 
that not to get our meat by the wholesale, and we never 
ordered another liver. 

How much did it cost us? 

That's the beauty of it. We lived as well as we wished, 
and as easily as we could. 

We paid the one who cooked for us $3.50 per week. We 
helped her a little when we wanted to and when we had com- 
pany (our friends came often to see us,) and it cost us only 
$2.00 a week apiece ; a few cents less than that, in fact. 

All seemed to enjoy it. Ann and I never had a pleasanter 
summer, and should like to have another just like it. 

If you want to know how to live easily and happily and 
even lazily, next summer, just form an F. O. G. with two 
boys attached. 

—S. R. M. 
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A LITERARY DINNER. 


How Ir was MANAGED, AND WHAT CAME OF It. 


My husband, then, is not a gen- 
ius; but he is somewhat exacting. 
Literary men are generally not 
rich. Nevertheless, when they 
are bachelors and live in New 
York, they enjoy all the advan- 
tages of riches; but, of course, 
after they marry, that ends. A 
woman cannot have three new 
dinner gowns if her husband 
lives in New York, and can 
spend only two thousand dollars 
a year. When the rent and the coal bills and the children’s 
music lessons are paid, there is precious little left, and that 
little is very precious to me. 

I have read a great deal in Goop HousEKEEPING of how 
people live cheaply in the country and in small towns. I 
read it and re-read it with longing. I admit that I have had 
much refreshment from Catherine Owen’s admirable book ; 
but I cannot make money last as Molly did. I owe her a 
debt of gratitude, though. 

Last week my husband said to me: 

“The great novelist is in town. He has been very kind to 


me. Iam sure that it was his recommendation that got ‘ My | 


Golden Pansy’ published. We ought to have him to dinner.” 

“Oh, Joe,” I said, “he dined last night at Mrs. Van Ren- 
shaw de Bacon’s, and the night before with Sir Somebody 
Something at Delmonico’s. Oh, Joe, I can’t.” 

“And we ought to have our new poet, Philip Wesley, to 
meet him.” 

“T am not afraid of poets. A few flowers and plenty of 
light and a broiled chicken are enough for them. But great 
novelists! And ¢Aey had banks of violets and canvass-back 
ducks at Mrs. Van Renshaw de Bacon’s, and the Hungarian 
orchestra hidden in camellias, and illuminated ménz cards.” 


“We'll have a hidden orchestra, an American one,—the | 


baby!” 

And he laughed. That man would laugh at a funeral. 

“T can’t doit,” I said, decidedly. But, at that very moment, 
I began to plan the whole thing out. It would never do to 
let the great novelist think that Joe had no home. 

“And Violet Rain ought to come.” 

Violet Rain is the author of “A Lily in Autumn.” 

“She is nice,” I said. 

“ But she can’t write.” 

“She writes much better than that masculine Mrs. W. C. 
Browne, who didn’t notice the baby the last time she called. 
She hates ‘women’s prattle.’”’ 


“You don’t mean it?” 
Elegant simplicity, with a half-trained servant in the kitchen, 
an oven that requires constant looking after, and the baby! 


| Luckily, the baby goes to sleep at seven; and the great 


AM the wife of a literary man. | 
Genius is said to be irritable. | 


novelist was invited for eight o’clock. 
Joe brought me a bunch of 40x sé/ene roses and smilax, and, 


| with the big paper jacqueminots, I made a creditable bouquet 


| and color are great factors in a dinner. 


| kitchen. 


for the center. In a glass dish, under the flowers, I pu 
almonds, raisins, home-made don-dons (thank thee, Catherine 
Owen!), little red apples, and some Mandarin oranges. ‘The 
table was set and ready at four o’clock. I know that ligh 
I have not too many 
dishes ; so I foresaw that there would be much washing in th« 
Our washerwoman came over to do that. 

I made the table as big as possible, and, when my bes! 
tablecloth and napkins were arranged on it, six little candles 
with red shades distributed over, a corsage bouquet of hya 
cinths for Miss Rain, one of geranium leaves and pape 
carnations for myself, and hyacinth doutonniéres for the men 
and the souvenir cards (each tied with blue ribbon out of ai 
old bonnet), with a verse on each by Philip Wesley and Joe, 
helped to make it pretty. The gas-shades were covered wit) 
red tissue paper; and, | tell you, it was nice! I was no 


| afraid of comparisons; but I was afraid that there would ni 


| be enough knives and forks. 


| vant, it did not give me much trouble. 
| stayed in the kitchen, while our servant changed the plat 


“We will not ask her, then,” said my husband; “ but she | 


can write.” 
“Oh! write, write. 
“Thursday.” 
“Well, I'll do my best. You must bring some flowers for 
the center of the table. Luckily, I will have ten hyacinths in 
bloom by that time.” 
“Oh, just give ’em chicken and lettuce, and a mayonnaise 
and a little fricassé of some kind, and a touch of clear soup 
and some cheese, and a géteau @ la Saint Honoré.” 


I’m tired of it. When is 4e coming?” 


son ; but the more elegantly simple you are, the more you have 
to spend. That simple tulle gown of Violet Rain’s, with the 
bouquet of white lilacs, cost more than my two black silks,” 


Joe brought me home a dozen and a half of fried oysters in 
a box; and so, as we had no fish, we had an evérée, at least. 

Joe warmed his Burgundy—the Great One had lived 
Italy, and must have a drop of wine—put my set of Carlsb: 
glass on the side-table, so that the G. O. might have cogn 
to burn with his coffee, and then went to dress. Ze anxiety 
was over. 

They came just on time (I bless them for it). The gre 
novelist was affable; Miss Rain talked Browning. I we 
down to dinner with the novelist—that is, he followed 1 
down our narrow stairs; and the dinner begun. With 1 
lights on, the table was pretty. Joe said so. 

This was my bill of fare. Even with that obstinate s 
The washerwon 


I helped the soup, the evtrée, and dessert. Joe carved. | 
must confess that the talk was pleasant, and, if I had o1 


| been less anxious about the knives and forks, I should have 


been quite content: 

Tomato Soup (without Meat). 

Fried Oysters and Watercress. 

Boiled Fowl and Farsley Sauce. 
Mashed Potatoes. Cold Ham. Peas. 
Lettuce. (Joe dressed it plainly.) 
Gdateau a la Saint Honoré (bought at a confectioner’s). 
Ice-cream. Small Cakes. 
Roquefort Cheese. 
Black Coffee. 

I eased the servant and prevented her from becoming « 
fused by taking things very slowly. After dinner we \ 
upstairs—that is, Miss Rain and I. ‘The men smoked | 
cigars; then they came up, and we had music. I can only 
play three or four simple tunes; but I played them. 

Joe kissed me with effusion after “Hey had gone. 
what that meant. The G. O. had said the dinner was per! 
and Miss Rain declared “it was a dream.” But it would 


have been a nightmare if the knives had given out: 
A d ] ts ] ll 


in 


The G. O. is very nice to Joe. He wrote a whole colu 


of pleasant words about Joe’s last book. Joe said it was tie 
| dinner! 


—Kennet Square. 
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* 
QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUICK WITTED. | 24.—POSITIVES AND COMPOSITIVES. 7" 
FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE | (EXamPLes: Past—Pastor.) 

CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH | I. There’s nothing that need now alarm her; £ 

AS WELL. | Now on the * * * * there isa * * * * * #, re 
| Contributions for this department are now in order, the only proviso | 2. She need not fear of getting thinner— 

wing that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.] | An awful * * calls her to ** * * 
3. Naught need cast o’er her thoughts a damper ; “i 


16.—A BEHEADED RHYME. The awful * * * * * was made to * * #*# ® *, 


Supply words to the following to complete each line, all ending ; * 
25. COMBINATION PUZZLE. 


in words of same rhyme for the four—the two first being eacha | nie: 
ord of two syllables; the third, two words; and the last, one word: lhe words whose definitions are given in the first column are to 3 
Roars a be altered to those given in the second dy changing the central iy 
*Mid lily-pads our oars are * * * * * #, | Jetters: 
And eager hands the blossoms Satisfied. 
Each cries, “ Dull care, away * * * * * *, aa «. Dillecent ? 
And echo answers : 3. To berate. 3. To burn. 
4. Volumes. 4. Tunes. 
17.-BEHEADED RHYME. 5. Breeds. 5. Farmer's tools. 
Oh, hush! tread lightly; let him lie and * * * * * * * 6. A select assembly. 6. I les or tarts. 
Here in his studio, midst zsthetic * * * * * *, 7 A consumer. 7 Anxious. : y : 
While the enchanted gaze upon this scene in * * * * *, 8. To trace. 8. To deceive 
; / 9. A horseman. 9. A body of water. 
Fair maidens dancing, necklaces of a * * * *, 10. Meagre. 10. Part of a church 
Fair faces wreathed in smiles, fair faces so * * *, 11. Waistcoats. tr. Passages 
Can loneliness like this, such grace and beauty with * *, 12. A river in Italy. 12. An animal. 


The central letters in the second column of words, read down, 
will give the name of a festival in which Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


J plays an important part. 
, 32, a common fruit. ters 


18.—AN ENIGMA. 
1. My 8, 23, 13, 31, 3, is a necessary piece of kitchen furniture. 
. My 11, 20, 5, 4 
- My 15, 27, 18, 14, a period of time. ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC. 
1. My 20, 21, 16, 12, 19, 9, 28, a kind of dog. 
5. My 1, 26, 30, 22, is an adjective. 
6. My 2, 24, 6, is a condition of the atmosphere. 9.-AN ANAGRAM. 
7. My 25, 7, 17, is an adjective. 


(Printed in Goop HOUSEKEEPING of June No. 55 ) 


7: Answer. 15,14, 8, 9, 4 = GUARD. 
8. My 10 is a consonant. 1, 5) 3) 2, 10 TONES. 
My whole is a quotation from Gray. % 8h, 

19.—ARITHMETIC. 16, 11 = HE. the 
From six take nine; from nine take ten; from forty take fifty, 12, 13 = No, 
nd have six left. The whole is * TEN DoLLARS ENOUGH.” 

NEWARK, N. J. —Viss Searing. 


20.—AN INCOMPLETE VERSE. 
Fill spaces with names of English authors: 10.-AN UNFINISHED POEM 
For Litr_e Ports TO COMPLETE. 


Upon the fire the * * * * * now is * * * * * * * * 


The careless * * * * has gone to catch a * * * *; Answer.—GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
She is not * * * * * enough, back from * * * * * returning, 
She finds out * * * * * * jis, and that it * * * * *, | 11.—A CROSS-WORD ENIGMA FOR THE LITTLE ONES. p 
| Answer.—Cake. Es 
21.—WORD SQUARE. | 
\Vith one vowel and three consonants, form a word square, | 12.—DROP LETTER PUZZLES. 3 
Answer.— TENACIOUS. 


vhich, read forward, backward, up or down, will be the same. UNEARTHED. 
GLUCOSE. 
22.—A RHYMING ENIGMA. 


My first is in flicker, but not in light ; 13.—CONYNDRUMS, NEW AND OLD. 
My second is in flurry, but not in flight. Answer.—t. It is painful (pane full). 
My third is in gum-boil, but not in corn ; Answer.—z. War-fare. iE 


My fourth is in birthday, but not in born. Answer.—3. A draught. a3 


My fifth is in teacher, but not in school; Answer.—4. The reindeer (rain dear) 

My sixth is in idiot, but not in fool. ‘ 
‘7s | Answer.—s. Vecause the Imp of Darkness never can be im- 

My seventh is in novel, but not in new; | polite (imp o’ light) 

My eighth is in “ Sick ’em,”’ but not in Shoo!’ 

My ninth is in valid, but not in bad; Answer.—6. One arises from a strong wé//, and the other from 

I : alid, ad ; 


My tenth is in pleasant, but not in sad. a strong wont. 


My eleventh is in iron, but not in stone; 14.—PALINDROME. 
My twelfth is in owners, but not in own. pr eer Sittinke 
My thirteenth is in battle, but not in fight; MU M M 4 
My whole is a page which 1s read with delight. ANNA A 
DEE D D 
23.—CHARADE. ANINA A 
My first you do when you hurt your good name. MINIM M 


My second’s a metal, quite bright when new. 


My third is three-fourths of an instrument of music — quite 15.—A WORD SQUARE. 


famous in poetry, too. 
A pronoun my fourth. ROA 
A reformer my whole, known over the earth from equator to pole. TER 
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THE COZY CORNER. 

[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|\—Goovd HOUSEKEEPING. 


FOR THE TEA KETTLE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

If “ California” in May number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, will 
keep two or three oyster shells constantly in her tea kettle, she will 
find that the sediment will disappear entirely. © NOVA SCOTIA. 

DARTMOUTH, N. S. 


KEEPING SALADS FRESH. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have always had difficulty in preserving salads in nice whole- 
some condition till I tried the experiment of putting a damp cloth 
around them and placing ina cool spot. Lettuce which spoils so 
quickly when exposed to the air, will keep fresh and crisp tor days 
by this plan. HELEN H. 


THE BUFFALO MOTH. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one who is acquainted with the habits of what is 
known as “buffalo moths,” tell if the beetle deposits its eggs 
before flying to the windows or light, as it seems to do, and if kill- 
ing them then, helps get rid of the moths, also if there is any way 
to drive them away or exterminate them. Any help in the matter 
will be gladly and thankfully received. 

BRIDGEPORT, CT. READER OF Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SUMMER MONTH DESSERTS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I should be very much obliged if some one could suggest some 
good recipe for desserts that could be made the day before use, 
during the summer months. I have confined myself to two or 
three only as I find few reliable ones that are inexpensive and at- 
tractive. I would also like to know what to do with the yolks of 
eggs when I have used the whites, after making Angel Food, for 
instance. 

MORRISVILLE, PA. 


GENTEEL POVERTY. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I wish there might be some suggestions, in the line broached in 
the paper entitled “‘Genteel Poverty,” published in Goop House- 
KEEPING for June 11, No. 55—something from one who has made 
genteel poverty an accomplished fact. I know so many women 
who are facing the latter, and would they might make it noble. 
The appointments of small kitchens, out of New England are, 
many of them, far from convenient. The kitchen is the gloomiest, 
most unhandy room in the house. How shall the housewife with 
limited means be helped out of the slough of despond? 

H. F. G. 


WHAT KIND OF SUGAR. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

It will be a great satisfaction to me, if Mrs. Catherine Owen 
and others who contribute cake recipes, will mention the kind of 
sugar to be used. It is a well known fact that the very best of 
granulated sugar will cause some varieties of cakes to fail. Some 
ladies always use powdered sugar. Many cakes area success if 
made with the best A sugar instead of the granulated, at least 
such is my experience. Will Mrs. Owen please give her views, 
and the experience of others will be acceptable also. 

NEWTON, N. J. SUBSCRIBER. 

BLACK BEAN SOUP. 

In answer to “ Subscriber,” Holyoke, Mass., who asks‘for a rule 
for Black Bean Soup, we republish the following, which* appeared 
in GooD HOUSEKEEPING, June 13, 1885 : 


BLAcK BEAN Soup.—One quart of beans soaked in cold water twenty- 
four hours; turn off that water, add seven quarts more, a knuckle of 


one carrot, and one turnip, cut fine; one teaspoonful of whole cloves, a 
large spoonful each of whole allspice and whole pepper, also one of salt 
Boil three hours, very gently; strain through a sieve, rub gently with 
the back of a spoon. Wash the pot and return the soup; add half 
a tumbler of wine, less if you choose; one lemon, sliced; one two o: 
three hard boiled eggs, ketchup or Worcestershire sauce, a piece of 
butter the size of an egg. 


CARAMEL CAKE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
In reply to the inquiry of Mrs. A. G., I send the following recipe 
for caramel cake : 
CAKE.—One cupful of sugar, a piece of butter the size of an egg, tw 
eggs, one cupful of milk, three-fourths of a cupful of grated chocolate, 
one and one-half cupfuls of flour, and one teaspoonful of baking powder 
This makes three layers. The chocolate should be melted over the tea 
kettle before it is stirred into the cake. 

CREAM.--Two cupfuls of powdered sugar, one-half cupful of milk, 
one teaspoonful of vanilla, boil hard ten minutes. ‘7 


WILLIMANTIC, CONN. __ AS. 


A HOUSEHOLD PEST AND A HOUSEHOLD BLESSING. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The Cozy Corner in your valuable magazine has furnished m« 
with many good suggestions, and now I am going to avail myse!/ 
of your invitation to make inquiries upon any subject of general 
interest in the home. Iam sure that any housekeeper afilicted as 
I have been for several years past, all through the summer anc 
autumn, with black ants, would be glad to share with me any i 
formation which you may be able to give as to the best way of « 
terminating the pests. I have used borax freely but with no per- 
ceptible effect. 

I am becoming more and more devoted to GoopD HOUSEKE! 
ING with every number which comes, and shall certainly have it 
myself next year instead of in a club as now. A FD; 

WORCESTER, MASS. 


** BEWILDERED.” 

A young mother in ordering GooD HOUSEKEEPING writes tou 
ingly, and tells the story of many another inexperienced hous 
keeper, as follows: 

Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

How little do we realize the responsibility that is placed upon us 
when we attempt good housekeeping. How fully do I realize this 
fact, being married out of school, without any experience wh: 
ever in work of this kind. Five years my mother has been \ 
me to lead. Death has taken her from me and with my two litt! 
boys to care for I look around me, and confess I am bewilde: 

If more of our magazines treated on the style of housekeeping 
and the importance of knowing it, I think from my experien: 
would be a great blessing to the rising generation. Enclosed 
please find ten cents for sample copy of your work on Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. Hoping it may prove satisfactory and finally 
help to fill the all-important place of mother, I remain, helpless 
Mrs. C. H. G 


THOSE SUGAR TONGS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In your magazine for May 28, M. C. R. wanted to know where 
sugar tongs could be had for fifteen cents. Those I referred to 
were bought nearly two years ago, and on reading M. C. R’s re- 
quest I went immediately to the place where they were obtained 
and found that they had all been sold, the last of the lot going for 
eight cents. Those very tongs, in daily use, are good yet. 

The cheapest I found there now were thirty-three cents, were 
much prettier than the others, and, the clerk said, better. No one 
need be at all ashamed to use them. They can be had by sending 
to E. J. Lehmann, “The Fair,” State, Adams and Dearborn 
streets, Chicago. I daresay they can also be had at almost any 
“department store,” in any city. The tongs are silver plated, and 
nicely finished. They cannot be distinguished from the best 


Rogers’ wear, even on close inspection, and if these more expen 
sive ones are equal to their fifteen-cent kindred, will not betray 
themselves even after two years’ usage. 

MARION FOSTER WASHBURNE. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


veal, or two pounds of beef, boiled two hours; skim well. One onion, 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASs. JUNE 25, 1887. New York Clty. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 

All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 

illy reserved to the writer. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 

n, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

rhe special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 

» entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
ve borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 

t or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 

Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
nnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 


Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News | 


., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 

uncisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE NOW AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 

That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 


is well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goop HousEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in | 


numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 


before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 


newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days | 


before the publication date— 

That—FKach contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 


A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 


of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


LETTERS FROM HOME. 

The beauty and worth of letters between those who have left 
home and the ones who remain, are connected with sentiments 
that no one can appreciate who has not sent and received these 
letters. They area tie of affection, or, rather an evidence of some 
tie, peculiar to people of refinement and of emotional strength 
and persistence. The practice is not found among people of low 
instincts, for they are not capable of getting out of it the help 
and the enjoyment that are so profitable to people of keener sen- 
sibilities. The bond between parent and child is easily severed 
and neglected by them, and at an early age the child shifts for 
himself before he has gathered the idea of his dependence on 
parents that children have in more advanced stages of living 
who require many years of parental support and counsel and en- 
couragement in order that they may be fitted to carry on work 
and perform duties of a more difficult and noble character. 

Home letter writing is an indication as well as a builder of 
personal character. The boy leaves home to battle his way in 


life, perhaps, or to prepare himself in education for doing so, 


| and, if he be not of ignoble blood, he writes a weekly letter to 


his mother. He confides in her his hopes, his prospects, his re- 
verses and his successes; his letter is a diary of things done and 
thought of doing, of fears and confidence, of sorrow and joy, of 
ventures made, of steps lost and won. 

A mother, only a mother can reply to such letters. Her sym- 
pathy, advice, and self-sacrifice, and heartfelt concern are all truly 
feminine and motherly. Her tender heart responds to her boy’s 
trust and confidences, like an A®olian harp to the wind. The 
son cannot but be better and stronger for the letters to his mother 


/ and from her; he cannot but feel that he has acquitted himself 


more capably and honorably, that he has been more loyal to duty 
and rectitude, more faithful to work undertaken and to men with 
whom he has been brought in association. 

Daughters, nowadays, go away from home to earn a living in 


the three hundred and more occupations that are open to women, 


and we may be sure that they keep up a correspondence with 
those at home—with mother, sister or brother. Girls, of course, 


are to be depended upon to do the proper thing in this respect. 


We know of a girl who has lived away from home for seven 
years and who has never failed to write a weekly letter to her 
mother, and, it may be added, the mother has also written one 
in return every week. 

But when the daughter is married and has the care of house- 
hold and children, and probably a good deal of work to do,— 
what then? There may be those who are constant, regular and 
frequent in their letter writing to those who lived with them in 
the old home; but can they be expected to do as well as they 
did before marriage? ‘Too often, however, they not only follow 


the old injunction and cleave to the husband, which, of course, 
is as it should be, but they sever themselves almost entirely 


from the old home and its former inmates. It is easy to see 
how this happens, taking place, as it does, gradually, and while 
cares absorb the thought and attention and while new attach- 
ments are building up and maintaining a new home. The re- 
sult is to be expected to a considerabte extent, but it seems too 
bad that it should be as extreme as it often is. The young 
woman, though a wife, may be more truly a daughter and sister, 
and the young man may be more truly a son and brother, than 
they often are after leaving home, and letter writing is one of 
the best ways of showing it. 

The connection between those at home and those who have 
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departed is a living force in character, in duty done, in the green- 
ness of affection, in mutual help and in self help. They are 
the refuge of homesickness and the solace of the distant parent; 
they strengthen the child for trials and they sustain the parent 


in loneliness. 
tain letter writing with those who have departed into the walks 
of life—they can be recognized by their paternal, their filial 
and their fraternal affections, by their mutual responsiveness 
and assistance. 


BY WAY OF EXPLANATION. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 


How does it happen that I find in the Country Gentleman, of May 12th, | 


an article headed *‘ A Dish of Greens,”’ signed ** Alice Goldsmith,”’ which, 
except for its opening sentence, is identical with “ March in San Fran- 
cisco, ** Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING,” signed ‘‘ Palmetto,”’ in your 
number for May r4th? Mrs. F. SHERMAN. 

AsH GROVE, VA. 

Upon enclosing the above inquiry to our San Francisco corres- 
pondent, and asking for an explanation, we have the following reply: 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Your letter of May 25th is before me. Permit me to say in explana- 
tion, that I sent the article to you about the first week in April, I think, 
and rashly concluding that it was not to be published, I rewrote it for 
the Country Gentleman, under date of April 25th, having waited three 
weeks or more. I thought that if it was not published in the April num- 
ber it would not be considered suitable for a later issue. I think this is 
the first time I have offended, at least if it has ever happened, it has 
been my mistake. This you will understand was not a mistake except a 
mistake of judgment, as I knew quite well that I had sent such an article 
to you when I wrote it for the Country Gentleman. 


Yours truly, ALICE GOLDSMITH. 


OUR ANAGRAMMATICAL GARDEN. 

So many of our readers are still lingering in and around our Ana- 
grammatical Flower Show, with paper and pencil in hand, and 
busily engaged in endeavoring to give the correct name of each 
flower and plant on exhibition, that it would be unkind and dis- 
courteous to close the gates in time to announce the results of the 
exhibition in this issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. We have re- 
turns from all over the country,—from Yarmouth, Me., to San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and Portland, Ore., and the correct solutions will be 
given in GooD HOUSEKEEPING for July 9th, No. 57, together with 
the names of all who send correct solutions up to the date of going 


to press with that number, and some interesting particulars from | 
those who have fallen short of reaching the kingdom of success 


will also be given. 

The next in order of our Series of Anagrammatical Entertain- 
ments will be a Literary Reception, to which every reader of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING will be invited, and we are justified in saying that 


Truly the families can be recognized that main- 


this will be one of the most interesting and enjoyable of our very | 


popular Series of Anagrammatical Exhibitions. 


DAINTY DISHES FOR DAINTY DINERS. 

The Goop HOUSEKEEPING Series now comprises “ Perfect 
Bread” and “A Key to Cooking” by Catherine Owen, already 
published, and “Candy Making*” by Catherine Owen, and “ Six 
Cups of Coffee” as prepared by Maria Parloa, Catherine Owen, 
Marion Harland, Juliet Corson, Mrs. Helen Campbell and Mrs. 
D. A. Lincoln, and including the “ Story of Coffee by Hester M. 
Poole, in preparation. These will be followed at an early day by 
“Dainty Dishes for Dainty Diners, ’ by Mrs. Nellie M. Littlehale. 
There has been a large sale for the volumes already published, 
with a large demand for those in preparation, and we have nodoubt 
this latest addition to the Series will be as heartily greeted as 
its predecessors have been. 


ORUMBS FROM EVERYBODY'S TABLE. 


Swept Up AND CAREFULLY PRESERVED. 


A “NEIGHBORHOOD DARNER.” 

A new trade for women is that of “ neighborhood darner.” The 
woman who follows it has for her customers a dozen or twenty 
households, each of which she visits weekly, and spends a few hours 
in doing up the family darning and mending, including ripping and 
cleansing of old gowns. Her engagements are systematized, and 
she never lacks work. Some of these menders make a specialty of 


repairing lace and other delicate fabrics. The pay is fairly good, 


| and the professional mender is a great blessing to busy house- 


keepers with large families. —Boston Beacon. 


CHILDREN’S SHOES. 

There never existed a custom more objectionable on the score of 
taste and cleanliness than that of rigging up children in white kid 
shoes. It has grown obsolete with the better judgment of the 
people, and we only now and then see a reminder of it. A shoe 
should be made with reference to its liability to come in contact 
with things which may soil it. 
nifies the size of the foot. 

In some families shoes for children that are denoted “ best ” are 
laid aside and kept for full-dress wear. This is a mistaken notion. 
The feet of children are constantly growing, and, if the shoes “ fit ” 
at first, they will soon become too snug for comfort and create 
pain and possible deformities. It is better to let the youngsters 
have the good of the shoes before they outgrow them.— Shoe and 
Leather Reporter. 


Besides, a light-colored shoe mag- 


EGGs DISEASED FROM EXTERNAL CAUSES. 

In the bulletin of the Tennessee board of health attention 
called to a condition of the egg, little known, which considera! 
impairs its sanitary value as an article of food. Soon after it becan 
the practice to transport eggs in large quantities and to long dis 
tances by railway trains, it was found on their arrival that adhesi 
had taken place between the membranes of the yolk and those « 
the shell, so that the yolk could not be turned out of the shell un 
broken. On examination by experienced pathologists this was 
found to be the result of true inflammation ; the material of the a 
hesion was found to be precisely the same as that of the plasti 
exudation in inflammation of the lungs or bowels. Thus, structu 
less and unorganized as it seems, the egg, even fresh laid, is a | 
ing being and capable of disease from external causes, the cause o! 
this inflammation being undoubtedly the shaking and fricti 
from the motion of the cars, necessarily rendering the egg more « 
less unhealthy, as the products of inflammation can never be 
salutary in food as those of healthy growth. 


LITTLE TIFFs. 
What absurd little things people quarrel about! 
matters cause ill feeling in families! 


What trivial 
The mutton being roasted 
too little, or the beef too much; an opinion about the temperature 
of the house, or the style of curtains that ought to be bought for 
the front windows; the definition of a word, or its pronunciation, 
are things that might be argued pleasantly about, but surely a 
not topics worth a quarrel when peace and good-will are of so 
much importance in the home. A little ill feeling is like a little 
seed, that may grow into a large tree which will shadow the 
whole house. 

Many a man and woman must look back with regret on th 
hasty word or the cold reproach which was the entering wedge 
that split a household in two, and yet how few make a point o! 
uttering the soft word that turneth away wrath! 

Quarrelling is one of the original sins, I suppose, for the babies 
sitting on the floor will fall out over their toys, and one will pus! 
down the block tower that the other has built with great pains: 
and there will be a “ name called,” and a “ face made,” and a slap 
given, and mamma will be called to settle a quarrel, and no truth 
can be got at, for each is right in his own estimation, and each 
has been wronged by the other. So it is through life. A reason- 
able quarrel about great matters may be settled, and the parties 
made friends again; but little tiffs about nothing are such fool 


ish intangible things that reason cannot overcome them.—NVew 
York Ledger. 
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*| CANNOT TURN THE KEY AND MY 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


BAIRN OUTSIDE.” 


In the villages of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
re is a tender sentiment, or custom, still prevailing. 
en one of a family has been buried, or gone away, 
\ouse-door is left unlocked for seven nights, lest 
departed might, in some way, feel that he was 
-ed out of his old home.] 


“ Suspense is worse than bitter grief 


The lad will come no more ; 

\Vhy should we longer watch and wait? 
Turn the key in the door. 

From weary days and lonely nights 
The light of hope has fled; 

| say the ship is lost, good wife, 
And our bairn is dead.” 


“ flusband, the last words that I spoke, 
just as he left the shore, 

Were, ‘Come thou early, come thou late, 
rhou'lt find an open door; 

Open thy mother’s heart and hand, 
Whatever else betide.’ 

(nd so I cannot turn the key 
And my bairn outside. 


Seven years is naught to mother love, 
And seventy times the seven; 

\ mother is a mother still, 
On earth or in God’s heaven. 

watch for him, pray for hin— 
Prayer as the world is wide— 

But, oh! I can not turn the key, 
And leave my bairn outside. 


‘“‘ When winds were loud, and snow lay white, 
And storm-clouds drifted black, 
I’ve heard his step—for hearts can hear ; 
I know he’s coming back. 
What if he came this very night, 
And he the house-door tried, 
And found that we had turned the key, 
And our bairn outside!” 


[he good man trimmed the candle light, 
Threw on another log, 

suddenly, he said: Good wife! 
What ails—what ails the dog? 

And what ails you? What do you hear? 
She raised her eyes and cried: 

“ Wide open fling the house-door now, 


For my bairn’s outside! 


Scarce said the words, when a glad hand 
Flung wide the household door, 
Dear mother! father! Iam come! 
I need not leave you more!” | 
That night, the first in seven long years, 
The happy mother sighed : 
“Father, now you may turn the key, 
For my bairn’s inside ! ”’ 
-New York Churchman, | 


GOLD AND SILVER. 


Along her father’s field they strayed, 
All flecked with cowslips yellow, 
A little dainty gold-haired maid, 
A sturdy nine-year fellow. 
And there love’s course they two began, 
(Ah, thorny path for treading !) 
And vowed when they were maid and man 
The town should see a wedding. 
Their golden curls were blown and blent, 
Through wafts of fragrance treading ; 
“And oh!” they murmured, well content, 


“Twill be a golden wedding ! 


House KEEPING. 


**'Tis time,” said he “ to claim her vow,’ 
And forth he went and found her; 

But she was grown a beauty now, 
And half the town was round her. 

“T see,”’ says he, ‘‘ you don’t want me!” 
Though tears were ripe for shedding. 
‘I’m glad your eyes are good,”’ says she— 
Ah, where’s that golden wedding ? 

He flung away, and left her there, 
Such heart-sore tear-drops shedding, 
And gossips cried, in blank despair, 


“ He’s spoiled the rarest wedding !”’ 


He sailed the seas, he beat the French, 
Two-score good years he tarried, 
And then he thought, ‘ That little wench 
I wonder it she’s married?” 
Next week a bluff old tar rolled past, 
The gabled High-street treading, 
And ancient gossips crowed, “At last 
We’re like to have the wedding!” 
She'd waited for him forty years 
The gray their locks were threading ; 
And some with smiles, and some with tears, 
Beheld their silver wedding. 
Good Words. 


[REPUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 
THE MOTHER HEART. 
Idly I reached my hand 
A rose bud from its parent stem to grasp, 


But something whispered, “ Might it feel thy 


pain? 


Then, swift as thought, my hand released its 


clasp, 


And branch and floweret sought their height 


again. 
Beneath the forest shade, 
Where branches bent within my careless hold, 
I found a marvel—Lo! each larger leaf 
Did close its tiny emerald enfold; 
I staid my hand—might it not feel my grief ? 


Through flower, and blade, and tree, 
Aye, through all nature, though inanimate, 
I heard the beating of the mother heart, 
Because my own heart’s loss had been so late, 


Hope’s gentle hand could scarce relieve its 


smart. 


One day an unfledged bird, 
With wounded wing fell fluttering in my way ; 
Gently I placed it in its own home nest ; 
Again it fell, while foes in ambush lay ; 
I caught and held it to my sheltering breast. 


I saw the mother’s grief, 


Yet could not bridge the gulf, nor bid her know 
By speech or thought, how much I felt her 


pain ; 
I needs must save it from the ambushed foe ; 


The deed was love, though all her hopes were 


slain. 


Then, like a flash of light, 


The blindness vanished from my wandering 


eyes ; 
God could not tell me why my bird was ta’en 

He can but look sweet pity from His skies, 
And hold it close ’till it is mine again! 

Ervic. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
‘““Tt’s the strangest thing that ever I knew, 
And the most provoking ’twixt me and you, 
And a woman who’s got a man like me, 
A good provider, and steady and free 
With all her folks, with funds salted down, 
And as fine a house as any in town, 
To be lamenting ‘cause one child in ten 
Ain’t quite as good as he might have been. 


“It’s a pretty good showing, it seems to me, 
That only a tenth of the lot should be 

A little off color, and that’s what I say 

To their mother twenty times a day. 

But I can’t make her see it in that light, 
And she listens and waits night after night, 
For the sound of his step, till I grow so wild 
That I almost curse both mother and child. 


** She ought to live for the others, you know, 
And let the tormenting vagabond go 

And follow his ways and take the pain; 

But I turn him out and she calls him again. 
This makes a hardness between her and me, 
And the worst of it is, the children agree 
That I’m in the right. You'll pity her then; 
Such times I think I’m the meanest of men. 


“*Iv’e argued and scolded, and coaxed without 


end, 
Her answer is always: 
As long as I live, and your charge is untrue 
That my heart holds no equal love for you 


And all the rest. But the one gone astray 


Needs me the most, and you'll find ’tis the way 


Of all mothers to hold close to the one 
Who hurts her the most. 


‘** Now, what can I say to such words as those ? 


I’m not convinced, as the history shows, 
But I often wonder which one is right, 

As I[ hear her light step, night after night, 
Here and there, to the window and door, 


As she waits with a heart that is heavy and sore. 


I wish the boy dead, while she gives her life 
To save him from sin. 

wife.” 
—Cardiff Mail. 


[REPUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 
AMONG THE FIELDS OF CLOVER. 
*T was June, and at the close of day, 
We roamed across the meadows, 
With falling dews around our paths, 
’Neath gathering twilight shadows ; 
Bewitching Sue and I—ah, me, 
I but a bashful lover, 
She fairer than the opening buds 
Among the fields of clover. 
The birds sang blithesome evening songs 
While Sue and I, we listened; 
Her rosy cheeks took deeper hues, 
And how her bright eyes glistened, 
When low-breathed words I stammered out, 
And one deep blush spread over 
Her face, as we kept wandering on, 
Among the fields of clover. 

O, golden day of gladsome hours, 
Full well do I remember 

low tremblingly my Sue said “ yes, 
And—* early in September,” 

’Twas many years ago, and now 
Dear Sue and I, her lover, 

Are happy that we roamed at eve, 
Among the fields of clover. 


—Clark W. Bryan, in Outing. 


A HUMBLE LIFE. 
A humble life is thine, and yet fret not, 
In God’s great kingdom thou art not forgot. 
Although the listening empires may not hear 
Thine eloquence resounding deep and clear, 
Nor yet the world cast trophies at thy feet, 
Still is thy life sublime, not incomplete. 
On mountain top the sweetest songs abide, 
And violet incense where the grasses hide ; 
In ocean’s caves shine fair the proudest gem 
E’er worn by king in royal diadem. 
Do well thy work! wherever falls thy lot, 
In God’s great kingdom thou art not forgot. 


—E£lectra. 
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INTERESTING Brrs OF HOUSEHOLD Fact AND FANCY. 
A machine has been invented that will sew on 3,000 buttons 
ina day. 


A woman at Wheatland, Mich., pared 1,450 bushels of apples 
last winter, besides attending to her household work. 


A Chicago canning company has concluded in Paris a contract 
for 1,500,000 kilos of canned meat for the French army and 
3,000,000 kilos for the navy. This is the largest contract ever made 
with an American firm by a foreign government. 

The Italians complain that the English are filling their markets 
with cottonseed oil sold under the name of olive oil. The trade in 
the sham olive oil has become so great that in Florence the indus- 
try of making flasks for the real olive oil of the country has been 
destroyed. 

The clever wife of a professor in a Western college once wrote 
as follows in one of those confession books where people put down 
their opinions on all sorts of subjects, in answer to the question: 
“What is your idea of a heroine?” “An educated American 
woman who does her own housework.” 


An English experimenter finds that, contrary to general opinion, 
a growth of ivy over a house renders the interior entirely free from 
moisture ; the ivy extracts every possible particle of moisture from 
wood, brick or stone for its own sustenance, by means of the tiny 
roots, which work their way into even the hardest stone. 


The inspection of meat in Berlin is a very important matter. 
Twelve veterinary surgeons are employed to stamp it before 
slaughter, and forty microscopic samplers are continually engaged 
in examining the meat exposed for sale. Besides these one hun- 
dred experts are employed in various duties, twenty-six of whom 
are women. 

The quantity of food required to give lunch to the six or seven 
thousand Masons at Baltimore, recently was as follows: ‘Three 
hundred tongues, 800 pounds of roast beef, 200 pounds of spiced 
beef, {1,000 crabs, 1,000 pounds of ham, 1,000 sandwiches, 10,000 


Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


or putting new wristbands ona shirt. Clothing to be mended js 
collected and returned by messengers. People who prefer to 
throw away their old clothes rather than do their own mending, 
find the new bureau a useful institution. 

In serving planked shad, a Jerseyman, says the New York Sw», 
places a lot of big stones in a circle and builds a roaring wood fire 
in the centre. Then he scales the shad, splits them down the 


back, cleans and washes them and nails them on new pine shingles, 


Then he stands the shingles on end, leaning them against the 
circle of stones, with the bright red flesh of the shad exposed to 


| the heat of the wood fire. If the fire is hot the shad loses its color 


in about ten minutes, and then five minutes later, with a faint tinge 


| of brown over the juicy white flesh, it is served smoking hot 


to the guest. 

New Orleans is the largest consumer of snails in this country. 
They are first thrown into hot water, saysa Southern epicure, and 
killed. Then they are washed in a weak solution of lye which r 


| moves the slime, and the shells are cleaned with stronger lye. 


Then the meats are boiled and replaced in the shells, with a dress- 
ing of bread and parsley, and thus prepared the snails are roasted 


| When the covers are removed from the dish, one must eat the 


rolls, 200 gallons of coffee, 100 gallons of milk, 500 gallons of ice- | 


cream, 200 pounds of cake, and 10,000 cigars. 


The following recipe for keeping moths out of clothing is a 
favorite in some families: Mix half a pint of alcohol, the same 
quantity of spirits of turpentine, and two ounces of camphor. 
Keep ina stone bottle, and shake before using. The clothes or 
furs are to be wrapped in linen, and crumpled up pieces of blotting 
paper dipped in the liquid are to be placed in a box with them. 


A new and extraordinarily fine variety of asparagus has just been 
discovered on the steppes of Akhal-Tekiz, recently annexed by 
Russia. Though growing perfectly wild, it attains a size unknown 
in civilized countries. The stalks are said to be nearly as thick as 
a man’s arm, and they grow toa height of five or six feet. This 
asparagus is tender and delicious in flavor. One stalk will supply 
ten Russian soldiers with all they can eat. 


Those who are fond of the cucumber, that too common cause of 
colicky and diarrheeal attacks, should remember that in the raw 
state it is not a suitable ingredient of a heavy meal, as the quantity 
of woody fibre in it adds to the burden of the stomach already 


snails, whether one likes them or not, the flavor is so enchanting 
They can be eaten in two ways; the meat can be picked out with a 
fork, or the shell may be put to the mouth and the snail suck« 
out bodily. 

Feather bone is a singular new product made by the Warren 
Featherbone Company, at Three Oaks, Mich. Turkey and Goos 
quills are made into an elastic bone, superior to whalebone and, fo 
use in ladies’ clothing superior to steel. It is now largely used in 
dressmaking, corsets, whips, etc., and seems to bid fair to becon 
the elastic bone of the world. The quills are split into shreds and 
fibers, bound with thread and sewed into a flat tape of great 
strength and elasticity. It is unbreakable, lighter and cheap 
than whalebone. The plumage stripped from the feathers is uss 
for mattresses, and the pith of the quills for fertilizer, being ri 
in nitrogen. 

An extensive introduction of enamelled brick is said to hay 
taken place of late, especially in places exposed to moisture, 
where contaminating vapors might be present in the air—the gre 
superiority of such bricks to painted brickwork in kitchens, la 
dries, courts, cellar areaways, etc., being also well known, wh 
they may likewise be used to advantage in many places for wain 
scoting in halls, as well as for ornamental fronts and trimmings 
Such brick, however, says a writer in the Clay Worker, must not 
be confounded with the cheap glazed ones, which have sometim 
been used, but only to open up like chestnut burs after t! 
first winter’s frost. 

A very swell dinner in New York began with raw oysters, tiny 
ones, opened on the shells, the outsides of which had been bu 


| nished until they were fit for Jewelry. They were not served on 


loaded with all it can digest. If eaten at all, it should be at lunch; | 


then, if salt, pepper and vinegar are freely used to stimulate the 
secretion of the gastric juice, the cucumber occasions less 
disturbance. 

A popular dish at Charlestown, S.C., is said to be “orange 
hash,”, made of oranges, bananas, lemons, apples, raisins and pine- 
apples cut into little bits and served with sugar and nutmeg. The 


method of its serving is as peculiar as the dish itself. <A hole is | 


cut in an orange large enough to admit a spoon, and after the inside 
has been scraped out the orange is filled with the hash and a little 
champagne or other wine—just enough to fill in the chinks—and 
the whole is frozen. 

A bureau of mending has been organized in New York for the 
mutual benefit of people who live in hotels ands boarding-houses, 
and women who want a sphere of industry. The scale of prices 
ranges all the way up from five cents for darning a pair of socks, 


plates, but in frames of twisted and silvered wire, each holding ten 
bivalves. Then came clear soup in hand-painted dishes. Boiled 
salmon, with white sauce and Parisian potatoes, came third. T! 
fish was not brought on dishes ornamented with pictures of fish. 
Such crockery has gone out of fashion with the very swell. Chicke: 
croquettes and asparagus were fourth; next small broiled birds; 
then fillets of beef with mushrooms ; then ices with cake, and finally 
coffee. No great rarety was afforded, but the cookery was perfe: 
The dinner began at 8 o’clock and lasted until 11. There was 
plenty of wine. 

Says an old man who had served many years in the British navy, 
in response to a New York .‘Svz reporter’s question. “ By taking 
a few hitches in your trousers when you sit down you leave plenty 
of slack for the knees to play in, and your c/othes will wear out bi 
fore they will bag. After taking the hitch a few times it will b 
come almost second nature to you, and you will do it unconsciously 


| every time yousit down. The hitch may be simple, but it’s worth 


| more to a man than one of those patent $5 trousers stretchers. As 


for the coat, not one ina dozen knows how to buttonit so that it 
will set well. The proper way is to begin at the bottom button and 
goup. Nota day passes but I have to laugh at people who say 
they are going to button their coats up, and then calmly proceed 
to button them down.” 
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UIRES NO 
siSTS MC 
ILLIANT F 


OLPH, Puricavecenia. 
SAMPLE BOTTLE BY MAIL, 25c. 


DRESS STAY, 


Pliable -_ absolutely unbreakable. Standard 
qu ality, 15 cents per yard. Cloth covered, 20 cents. 
tin covered, 25 cents, For sale everywhere. Try it. 


ET 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


-WILBUR'S 


The Finest Powdered Chocoiace for famuy use, 
no borling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send {Q stamps 
Jor trial cen, H. O.WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, 


Dr. MOLESworRTH & 
Co’s CELEBRATED In- 
2 JECTING AND SUCTION 
SYRINGE. Superior to 
: all other instruments. 
indorsed by the leading physicians. Price,"$2.00. 

For sale Wholesale = Retail, by 

DR. MOLESWORTH & CO., 

69 Gold Street. New 

end for full descriptive circular, FREE. *; 


MORPHINE HABIT 


URED AT HOME, NO PAIN, 

= ousness, Lost sieep or interference with 

business. Directions simple. Terms Low. Treat 

ment sent on trial and NO PAY asked until you are 

benefited. 1, in Six Months. 
FREE. HRUMA 

co LAFAYETTE, Ind. 


Dr. KELLEY’S MEDICATED ARM 


| 
§ Dress P | 
HIELDS & URESS FROTECTOR. 
SWEATING ARM PITS 
. th highly endorsed, Shields 50c. per Pair; Sudor 
box by Mrs. Ida 8. 


Depot, Room 45, 75 Madison St., Chicago. 


The Favorite. 
A grand ae Pleases everybody. 
model of and convenience, in 
sickness or in health, Cl changes £7 


it can be adjusted by the 
@x sitting in it. We also manufact- 
ure Wheel and Physicians’ Chairs. 
Catalogue free, Mention this 


paper. 
0. 
burs. Pa. 


RAVEN GLOSS 


Positively contains oil. Softens and preserves leather. Is 
economical. Makes ladies’ shoes look new and natural: 
not varnished. Beware of imitations, and of false and mis- 
leading statements. Button & Ottvey, Mfrs., N. Y. 


T & Type- Writing 
HOR =-HAND ge pamph- 
let ts with = 


teaching lessons in either art, 10 cts. ; both a 
No stamps accepted. Haven’s College 3: New 
Yhila., Pa.; Chicago, lil. ; Cincinnati, O.: San Francisco, Cal. 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


LADIES READ THIS!! 
ls convenient and economical, anda perfect success in 
the hands of expert and novice for securing 

Salt Rising and Salt Rising Bread. 


A circular accompanies each Dough Raiser, givin 
method of making this famous bread, so highly prize 
by epicures, so strongly recommended for yspeptics. 
Price $1.00. Address Mrs. G. A. WILLIAMS, 


1622 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


9@ Are the best in the world | 
foralady to stamp Plush | 
. Velvet, Linen or any other 
SS) 


material for Embroidery or 
Painting. All that is re- 
quired is to pass a warm 
iron over the back of the 
pattern and it leaves the 
design clear on the article. 
In ——- Plush or Vel- 
vet, pass the iron /ightly 
over the back of the paper 
so as not tocrush the goods. 
A new book showing over 
400 designs sent on receipt 
of 15 cents. A sheet con- 


| taining 25 designs pondy to stamp sent on receipt of 
ascents. BRIGGS & C0., 104 


Franklin 8t., N. Y. 


SCROFULOUS 


Humors can only be eradicated from the 
system by a powerful alterative. “I 
can heartily recommend Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla for all those who are afflicted 
with Scrofulous Humors. I had suffered 
for years, and tried various remedies 
without effect. Finally 


-  Ayer’s Sar 
saparilla gave relief and put me in my 


present healthy condition.”’—E. M. 
Howard, Newport, N. H. 


Dr. J. ¢, Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


. HUMORS, 


Caused by Scrofula, are transmitted to 
posterity. Hereditary Scrofula afflicted 
the family of Mr. Hiram Phillips, of 
Glover, Vt., for three generations. At 
the age of 73, from a tottering old man, 
covered with scrofulous sores, he be- 
came, through the use of Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla, 


sound, hale, and hearty. Several of his 
family, suffering from the same cause, 
were also cured by Ayer’s Sarsapariila. 


Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 


Dr. D.G. BRINTON, (Medical 
and Surgical Reporter, Phila.) 
says :—“When we say that for 
years we have used Packer’s 
Tar Soap in our family, and 
recommended it to numerous 
patients and friends as the most 
agreeable soap known to us for 
toilet purposes, and the most 
remedial in diseased conditions 
of the skin, we do nothing more 
than pay a just tribute to its 
merits. It is composed of pure 
materials associated with pine- 
tar, and both for its cleansing 
and hygienic properties deserves 
an extensive patronage from the 
profession and the public.” 
Packer’s Tar Soap is sold in large cakes at 25 


cents, by Druggists, or THE PACKER Mr. Co., 
100 Fulton St., New York. 


At Die ws 


Greatest inducements sro 
fered. Now's pour § time te to 


orders for our 
and Coffees i. rated Wong 
fol Gold Band orMoss Rose 

Tes Set, or Handsome Decora’ 
Goid Band Moss | Dinner Set, or Gold. Band Moss 


Decorated Toilet Set. For full particulars address 
p THE . GREAT AME RIC AN TEA cow 
y 8t., New York, 


HORTHAND 
a ils en competent, 
aod We Ge CHAFFEE, Oswego, 


1887-BABIES-1887. 


To the mother of any baby born this year we will 
send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the * 74 
| est, fattest, healthiest baby in the countr It is 
beautiful and will any mother’ cued. 
It shows the good effects of using Lactated Food as 
a cuhetioute. or mothers’ milk. Much valuable infor- 
mation for the mother given. Give date of birth. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


lactated Food 


THE MOTHER'S FAVORITE. 


Send for our Circular entitled 


“LETTERS FROM MOTHERS,” 


which contains a large number of letters, many of 
which say the life of their baby was saved by the 
use of LACTATED FOOD. 

Read these letters and, if you wish, write to the 
mothers and get their opinion—every one will gladly 
answer. 


If your baby is not hearty and robust try it. 
LACTATED FOOD. 
Is alsoa Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS, 


in either chronic or acute cases. Weak stomachs 
always retain and relish it. Thousands of Physicians 
recommend it as the best of all prepared foods. 


Unequalled in DyspEPsia. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 


Easily Prepared. At Druggists—2sc., 5oc., $1. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Burlington, Vt. 


"WOLFF'S 
BLACKING.| 
R| XISTURE. GIVES A 
BR  INISH ON MONS, 
WOMEN'S SHOES. 
ASK ‘IT IN ANY RETAIL STORE 
| 
Combining the Latest Improvements. Se = 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ODD THINGS IN OHINA. 


The highest ambition of a Chinese gentleman is to have a nice 
coffin and a fine funeral, writes Wong Chin Foo. 

They feed their friends sumptuously when dead, but let them 
take care of themselves the best they could while alive. 

Old women instead of the young are the idols of society. 

The highest recommendation a man can have is in the fact of 
his having a wife. 

A bachelor is likened to a counterfeited coin; he is looked upon 
with suspicion even by members of his own household. 

Love-making is only done three days after marriage. It is not 
only considered the safest way to get ahead of a rival, but the 
surest way to get a wife without losing much time. 

A previous acquaintanceship between the male and female pre- 
vents them from marriage. For this reason a man seldom weds a 
girl of his own town. They are likewise prevented from marrying 
kins or namesakes. Joneses are not allowed to marry Joneses, nor 
Smiths to marry Smiths. 

A girl is never considered anything else in her own father’s 
house than an honored guest. She is neither responsible for the 
family’s debts nor enjoys a share in its fortunes, as in the case 
of sons. 

Daughters depend upon their husbands for fame and fortune, 
while sons depend upon the parents and upon themselves. 

A man could borrow money on the strength of his having a son, 
but no one would advance him a cent if he had a dozen of daugh- 
ters. The former is responsible for the debts of his father for three 
generations. The latter is only responsible for the debts of her 
own husband. 

When a Chinaman meets another, he shakes and squeezes his 
own hands; covers his head. If great friends had not seen each 
other for a long time, after the mutual hand-shaking they would 
rub shoulders until they become tired. Instead of asking each 
other’s health, they would say: “Have you eaten your rice? 
Where are you going? What is your business when you get 
there? How old are you, and how much did you pay for your 
shoes?” 

Men wear long petticoats and carry fans, while the women wear 
short jackets and carry canes. 

Boats are drawn by horses; carriages moved by sails. 

Old men play ball and fly kites, while children fold their arms 
and look on. 

Schoolmasters have more power over the young than parents. 
If within three years’ schooling the child is not morally as well as 
intellectually reformed, he is sent into another school. 

Parents and spectators, instead of the children, are held responsi- 
ble for crimes committed by the latter. 

“It is better to be ignorant and know how to live than to be 
learned and not know how to live. The principal object of a 
school is to learn how to live in tranquillity and happiness, and 
nothing more.” So say all Chinese scholars. 

It is a much lesser crime to steal your neighbor’s ox than to 
steal his dog. The former is simply personal property, while the 
latter takes the place of a man—watchman. 

If a Chinaman desires the death of an enemy, he goes and 
hangs himself upon his neighbor’s door. It is a sure cure to kill 
not only that particular enemy, but members of his entire family 
will be in jeopardy of losing their lives. 

When a Chinaman desires a visitor to dine with him, he does not 
ask him to do so, but when he does not wish him to stay he puts 
the question: “Oh, please stay and dine with me!” The visitor 
will then know he is not wanted. 

A rich man’s servant gets no salary, yet many are the applicants ; 
while big salaries are paid to the servants of the common people, 
but few make applications. The perquisites of the former, often 
more than triple the salaries of the latter, are the sole reasons of 
these differences. 

When a Chinaman expects a present and it does not come, he 
sends one of lesser value. 

To encourage honesty and sincerity, confidential clerks and 
salesmen in all branches of industries receive a annual net per- 
centage of the firm’s business besides their regular salary. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


KNIGHT ERRANT. 

This last novel by Edna Lyall is one destined to evoke a consid- 
erable amount of criticism, some of which will be of an unfavorable 
character. The main plot of the story depends upon the devotion 
of Carlo Donati, an Italian opera singer, for his sister, who has run 
away with Merlino, the manager of the troupe. Carlo, who is a 
young lawyer, renounces his marriage to Francesca Britton, that 
he may keep a watchful eye upon Nita. Nita, who seems to be a 
shockingly perverse creature, is possessed of decided inclinations 
to stray from the paths of virtue, “the natural outcome of a long 
course of tyranny,” so says the author. Lying seems to her a very 
natural sin, and, to gain her ends, adopts some very “crooked” 
means. Signor Merlino, her husband, is not a whit better to his 
wife than she deserves. Carlo is just going to marry Francesca, 
when he decides to go on the stage. He makes his début i 
“ Faust,” and is so successful that he is called Valentino, or the 
“Knight Errant.” The story is as long as a Chinese play, and 
nearly as interesting. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


ELSIE’S WEDDING. 

The second edition of “ Elsie’s Wedding, and Other Poems,” 
has recently been cast upon the ocean of literature by Jas; 
Barnett Cowdin. As might be understood from the title, “ Elsie’ 
Wedding ” is the most ambitious poem in the volume, which, b 
the way, is most attractively bound and handsomely illustrated. 
The poem entitled “Cupid in a Net,” being the story of an elope- 
ment and its unlooked-for fiza/e, is well and humorously told. 
“The Mountain Lake ” is one of the daintiest of the many dainty 
little poems in the book, while “ First Night of Wooing” isa verse 
de soctetie, worthy even of Praed himself. “The Nation’s Honore 
Dead” has a stirring, warlike sound, while “ Moonlight on th 
Snow” reminds one of Lowell. All of the poems are good, ranging 
from grave to gay, and well worth more than one reading. ‘The 
volume is handsomely illustrated. Brooklyn, N. Y.: D.S. Holmes. 
$1 00. 
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consents to be without it again.—Boston Evening Traveller. 

Nowhere in this wide world can a more acceptable magazine 
than Goop HOUSEKEEPING be found.—Hor¢icultural Art /our- 
nal, 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING recommends itself. It is like some ex- 
quisite girls we have met withal! Just to see them is to love them. 
—The National Republican, Washington, D. C. 


Goop HOouUSEKEEPING is filled with admirable matter that every 
one interested in household affairs and related topics will greatly 
prize. Every page is helpful.—Christian Secretary, Hartford, (1. 


Goop HOousEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass., continues to grow in 
popular favor and in usefulness to that important class, the house: 
keepers. It not only points out the best ways of doing things, but 
shows how better living and pleasanter surroundings may be had 
at a less expense than that of imperfect methods so general among 
partially educated housekeepers.—7he (Chicago, [/l.) American 
Artisan. 


GOOD WORDS FOR “KEY TO COOKING.” 


A Key To Cook1nG from the GoopD HOUSEKEEPING press, by 
Catherine Owen, well known for her valuable contributions to cu 
linary science, isa book which should be in the hands of every 
housekeeper.—Milford (Del.) News. 


The many readers who have become acquainted with Catherine 
Owen, through Goop HOUSEKEEPING, will be eager to possess 4 
small book that has just been published, entitled A KEy TO COOK- 
ING and written by her. Asa manual of principles for the young 
housekeeper, there is nothing like it,—Stamford (NV. Y.) Mirror. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


[Pall Mall Electric Sent on Trial, 
Association, London. Dr. SCOTT Ss ELECTRIC A CURLER. Postpaid. 


By its aid the hair, beard or moustache can be curled any desired style in from one to two minutes, 
For ladies it produces the “Langtry Style,” the “Patti Bang,” the “Montague Curl,” and any other form desired 
by ladies wearing their hair in the fashionable “loose and fluffy” mode, Gentlemen’s moustaches and beards 
curled for the day in a few seconds. A beautiful article; handle of rosewood, other part nickel-plated. 


Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC TOOTH BRUSH OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 


The finest Tooth Brush ever made, constructed by a new patented process which renders it impossible for Bristles to come out in use. Each of above articles guaran cod 
and sent on trial, postpaid, on receipt of price, 50 cts., or both for $1, They may be returned if not satisfactory. Canvassing Agents wanted for Dr. SC( ITT’S 
ELECTRIC CORSETS, BRUSHES, BELTS, &. No risk, quick Sales. GEO. A. SCOTT, 812 Broadway, New York. Sold at Drug and Fancy Stores. Mention paper, 
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THE LITTLE TUXEDO SUIT. 


The most beautiful novelty of 
the season for Children’s wear) 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


HE ONLY SIFTER in the market which 
i can be operated with One Hand. 
It does not grind impurities through the wire 


is our \\ mT “ cloth, like other sifters. 

‘ 

: LITTLE TUXEDO KNITTED SUIT | ih \\\ With one hand grasp the Wooden Handle 
on exhibition in our window. ¢ ih \\\Ni (do not touch any other part) and then shake 
As a most becoming and practi- \\\\y the sifter sideways. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


C. SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


cal Summer Suit, adapted for 
the Mountains, the Seashore, 
Lawn Tennis, Boating, etc., etc., 
they have no equal. Sizes from, 
4 to 14 years. Send for circulars 
giving full particulars of both 
Ladies’ and Children’s Tuxedo 
Knitted Suits. For sale only by 


old by Dealers in House Furnishing Hardware. 


iss EMILY FAITHFULL says :—** We have 
watched the effects of CrossBy’s VITAL- 
IZED PHOSPHITES on a young friend who has 
suffered with indigestion all her life ; after tak- 
ing it for a fortnight she said : ‘1 feel another person, 
it is a pleasure to live.’ We urge you to put it to the 


| 
test, for in several cases, personally known to us, sig- 


Broadway and llth st., SF nal pane been derived from its use.” 
NEW YORK. | ROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a cure for 


all nervous disorders.’’ Druggist or by mail $1. 
KEW 


PRO GHS. LUDWIG VON SEEGER canons 


| Professor of Medicine at the Royal University ; 

| of Royal ty A ae Will Remember its early days, 

| Crown ; Knight ommander of the Royal Spanis Its growing ways, its sweet sayings, its first tooth, its 

| Order of. Isabella : Knight of the “74. Prussian first steps, because its mother keeps a record 
Order of the Red Eagle; Chevalier of the Legion of of all those days. 


LADIES LEARN DRESS-MAKING rome BABY’S KINGDOM 


hould not be confounded with the horde of thrashy 
and Cutting, always useful. | The best business for Ss £o Wherein may be chronicled by the loving mother 
any lady. By our easy method, taught in a very short | cure alls. It is in no sense of the word a patent reme- the story of the events, happenings and cunningness 


dy. 1 am thoroughly conversant with its mode of 


e, competency guaranteed. For further particulars preparation and know it to be not only a legitimate attending the progress of * My Baby,” as a memento 


uldress or apply to harmaceutical product, but also worthy of the high | for grown-up days. | Designed and Illustrated by 
STONE BROS. Commendations Mt has received in all’ parts of the | ANNIE F. Cox. Printed in colors, Bound in ele- 
Ladies Tailors and Dress-Makers, | world. It contains essence of Beef, Coca, Quinine, ant style. cs and gold 3.75 Turkey morocco 
44 West 14th St., New York. | Iron and Calisaya, which are dissolved in pure gen- | $7.59; tree-ca ij $7.50; Spanish calf, $7.50. 
; patie | uine Spanish Imperial Crown Sherry. Sent by Mail postpaid on receipt of price. Cata- 
First-Class Dress-Makers sent out by the day. | Invaluable to all who are Run Down, Nervous, | logue sent free on application to 
Dyspeptic, Bilious, Malarious or afflicted with weak LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


MISS PARLOA’S | kidneys. Beware of Imitations. Please mention this magazine. 


Her Majesty’s Favorite Cosmetic Glycerine. 


SCHOOL OF COOKERY, | 157 SOUTH 9m sTRERT, 


Eruptions, Chapping, Roughness. $1. Drug- Brooklyn, = IN. Y. 


TREET gists. 
LIEBIG CO’S Genuine Syrup of Sarsaparilla, 
near Stuyvesant Square, New York. is guaranteed as the Best Sarsaparilla in the market. MARCH 2, 1887. 
New York, Nov. 22, 1886. N. ¥. Depot, 38 MURRAY STREET. Messrs. CLARK W. BryAn & Co., 
Publishers of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, = Publishers of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass. COMFORT'S | Springfield, Mass. 

" Sirs:—I hear the heartiest words of praise for ‘ 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING from good housekeepers BEST SPICES and COOKING EXTRACTS | Sirs:—Goop HovuSEKEEPING approximates to my 
everywhere. I think itis the Best Household Maga- 17 N, Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. ideal Household Magazine, more nearly than any 
zine ever published. Wishing you even greater suc- aad 


other in this country or elsewhere. 
I am, respectfully yours, ALL, NEWSDAL) RS Yours sincerely, 


MARIA PARLOA. tale your yeasty “MARION HARLAND.” 
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Goormw HouskEKEEPING. 


BUSINESS COMMENT. 


A novel article has been brought out recently by Dr. Scott of 842 
Broadway, New York, called the Electric Curler. It is claimed that it is 
a great aid to ladies desiring to fix their hair in the modern style. Their 
price which is but fifty cents places them within the reach of al. 


Dixon’s Carburet of Iron’? Stove Polish was established in 1827, and 
is to-day as it was then the neatest and brightest in the market; a pure 
plumbago, giving off no poisonous vapors. The size is now doubled but 
the quality and price remain the same. Ask your grocer for Dixon’s 
big cake. 

The American Starch Co., of Columbus, Indiana,-would like to have all 
good housekeepers send to them for a sample package of their table 
corn starch, which is made from carefully selected Hawpatch white corn 
bya special process of their own. It will be found excellent for blanc- 
mange, puddings, cake and other delicacies. 

Housekeepers who have to work around the kitchen and at the same 
time desires to keep her hands from becoming rough or chapped will be 
glad to know that Mrs. C. Thompson of 240 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
has invented a medicated glove which will keep the hands soft and 
white, removing stains and preventing redness. 

For marking clothing, books, albums, etc., a very neat article is the 
Initial outfit put on the market by F. W. Maxson of Rochester, N. Y. 
These inital letters are made in great variety and very handsome. He 
also makes fancy initial stamps that are much liked. Mr. Maxson de- 
sires agents in all parts of the country and offers exceptional inducements. 

The only flower sifter on the market that can be used with one hand 
is the ‘‘ Barler”’ sifter made by Sidney Shepard & Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and any housekeeper desiring one of these useful utensils will not be 
disappointed if she purchases a Barler. It has all the advantages of the 
ordinary old-fashioned crank sifter, the ordinary sieve and flour scoop. 
An important feature is that it does not grind impurities through the 
wire cloth, as but one hand is required to operate it the other hand is left 
free to stir the flour, hold the dress away and prevent its being soiled, or 
to do the many things found necessary at such times. 

Curtis Haven’s has his colleges for teaching practical phonography 
and type-writing located at 1,322 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, and 793 
Broadway, New York, where pupils are taken and perfected ina few 
months. The teaching is done in a thorough and systematic manner by 
capable instructors under the general supervision of Mr. Havens. All 
regularly attending scholars receive individual tuition, and are promoted 
as rapidly as they qualify, without reference to when they began, no 
scholar is held back because of another who entered at the same time. 
They also give instructions by mail to pupils unable to attend the 
colleges. 

Landor, the poet, says in one of his sweet little sonnets: “ We are 
what suns, and winds, and waters make us;” but unfortunately suns 
will scorch, winds will roughen, and waters will not remove the injurious 
effects of the other two upon the lovely complexion of the fairer sex. 
For ages chemists have tried to distill from herbs and minerals an elixir 
of beauty but they have failed, and it was left to modern times to find a 
cosmetic which should remove every speck and blemish, and leave a 
soft and pearly loveliness upon the roughest skin. Gouraud’s Oriental 
Cream does this, and while so perfectly harmless that spring water is 
not more so, it has a magic influence upon the complexion which cannot 
be overestimated or believed until realized. 

No doubt there are many persons among the readers of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING who are of an inventive turn of mind, and who have their ideas 
more or less crystallized and desire to know how to get a patent for their 
invention. William Sears Bellows of 2t Park Row, New York, desiring 
to meet any want in this line, announces in the advertising columns that 
he will procure patents cheaply and quickly as possible consistent with 
good work. Having been especially educated in the profession ofa 
patent solicitor and with an active and practical experience of nearly ten 
years in the duties entailed, it is with confidence that he invites clientage 
and assures satisfaction and expedition at all times. With representa- 
tives in all foreign countries he is enabled to present and successfully 
prosecute claims in all parts of the world. 

The water filters made by the Stevens Filter company of Toledo, Ohio, 
have acquired an enviable reputation for efficiency in purifying water. 
The principle of filteration employed is such that a greater portion of 
the sand, grit, or clayey matter in the water is deposited before it reaches 
the filtering material, and is left in such a manner that it may be easily 
drawn from the filter. They possess all the points of excellence neces- 
sary in a perfect water purifier, and are so constructed as to meet, in 
every particular, the most advanced ideas of physicians and sanitarians, 
relative to the proper system of filtering water for household use. The 
remarkable satisfaction that these filters have given in providing an 
abundance of pure water as clear as crystal, at all points where the water 


supply is very turbid and difficult to purify, is a guaranty that they will 
not disappoint exacting buyers. 

Among the attractive forms of decorative work is the art of making 
flowers and other fancy articles, from the varied tints of tissue paper. 
It is surprising to one not skilled in the art, to find how many beautifu! 
articles can be fashioned. Flowers can be made so accurate that a 
casual observer can hardly detect them from nature’s own. Fans in 
endless variety, to suit every costume or occasion, are made, as well as 
innumerable articles of household adornment, including toilet sets, 
shaving tablets, ornamental lamp shades of great beauty, baskets, etc., and 
alady of taste and ingenuity will find the field unlimited. The Patten 
Publishing Co., of 14 West Fourteenth street, New York, have issued a 
catalogue showing designs for a large variety of flowers and giving full 
instructions for making them. They also sell outfits for stamping the 
designs, which will be found reliable. 


Oxzyn balm, which is prepared by Charles De Medicus at 347 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, is the discovery of a Danish Chemist. Valuable as 
this discovery was to science, another obstacle stood in the way of mak. 
ing it correspondingly valuable as a commercial commodity and for 
domestic use—it was difficult to make and costly. Comparatively few 
could therefore afford to use it, and, like pure ‘‘ Balm of Mecca,”’ its use 
was almost exclusively limited to the elite and to the courts of Europ: 
Systematic economy ona large scale, besides money and machinery, 
have also overcome-this last difficulty. Its manufacturing cost is now 
reduced to a comparatively nominal expense, considering that its use 
obviates the supposed need of current “cosmetics,” which in most cases 
prove injurious to the skin, and the best of which give only an immedia 
and sometimes questionable effect, while the Oxzyn benefits permanently 
and leaves’no room for suspicion that an artificial remedy is used. 


A pillow-sham holder has almost become a necessity in well regulated 
households and many are the devices resorted to, to keep the shams 
position. The standard pillow-sham holder manufactured by A. Chap- 
man & Co., 767 Broadway, New York, is highly recommended by those 
having them in use. With this holder the shams never have to be 
moved from the bed but are simply turned up out of the way. It 
always ready for immediate use and can be put on by any one. By the 
use of an extension rod, it can be drawn out to the desired length, to fit 
any bed, and changed from one bed to another of different width. 
can be operated from either side. It has no springs, no catches, 
rubber bands, and cannot possibly get out of order. It supplies t 
place of large pillows. It prevents the Shams from blowing off the | 
It prevents them from being soiled by handling. It saves its cost 
short time, as Shams will last five times as long without washing. It ca: 
be adjusted to any bed without injury, and used with any sized Shams 
They are sold at the low price of one dollar a pair. 

If Nellie Willey, who asks in No. 55 of Goop HOUSEKEEPING [or 
the address of a firm that makes a fruit evaporator, will write to | 
Eastern Manufacturing Co., 253 South Fifth street, Philadelphia, she 
will receive a catalogue that will explain all about a good evapo. 
which costs very little. It is the only Evaporator which, for cheap 
perfection and simplicity, commends itself to the use of families { 
domestic purposes. It operates ona different principle from the ! 
air process, and on the only principle that can be conveniently and suc- 
cessfuly employed in drying fruits and vegetables over or around 
kitchen stove. It is simple in construction, perfect in its operation: 
convenient to handle and store, and requires scarcely any labor or atten- 
tion in operating it. Its action upon the fruit and vegetables is unifor 
and steady, it never scorches or injures them; it requires no watchi: 
and produces beautiful, clean, tender and palatable evaporated fruit 
from two three hours. 

The United States Camera Co., have brought out a camera that is! 
in price and at the same time has all the advantages of the expensiy 
ones. The front and back swing is readily produced by the aid of thum! 
screws, which also serve to focus and at the same time they convert the 
camera from a portrait toa view. A full set of stops or diaphrams ac- 
company each camera and are attached to the front board, they also 
form the shutter, sufficient space being allowed between each diaphram 
to cover the opening to the lens, which is placed inside of the camera and 
is free from dust and injury. Placing the lens inside saves the expense 
of a tube while at the same time it is no detriment. Theses lenses are 
made by one of the first Oculists of New York, they work quickly out of 
doors, with small stop, two seconds being ample time in good light, and 
not over five seconds at any time. Indoor portraits taken in a well- 
lighted room requires from 15 to 20 seconds, though by practice, one is 
better able to judge of the light and the length of exposure. The outiit 
consists of a polished mahogany camera and lens, three single piate 
holders, a set of stops, focusing glass, instruction book, tripod and 
carrying case. The manufacturers are located at 120 Wooster street, 
New York, andjwill be glad to give further information to those wishing 't. 
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Goop 


ADIES can do their own Home Decoration | 
with our new 1887 Stamping Outfit. With this 
it efit ladies can do their own stamping and stamping 
fc name. The patterns are made on a large number 
heets of the best parchment bond-paper and can be 
1athousand times without injury. The patterns 
not crowded together on a single sheet, but ample 
irgin is left tor all purposes. The Alphabet alone 
sw worth the price of the outfit. The patterns are all 
t » many ot the designs never shown in this country 
, and made by the most skilled workmen, 
if t this outfit is not satisfactory your money will be 
ref inded. ‘The outfit contains 52 large full size 
patterns, also complete 2%4"in. Alphabet. There are 
ny designs of Roses and Buds, Woodbine, Daisies 
itumn-leaves, Pond-lilies, Braiding designs for 
, etc., Morning-glories, Poppy, Fruit designs for | 
. Forget-me- nots, Scallops, Strips, Wheat, Cat- | 
“Pp ‘ansies, Owls on br: anch, designs tor Crazy Patch- | 
. Kate Greenaway designs and many others. The 
rns are suitable for all styles of Art Needlework | 
i paint ting for Banners, Lambrequins, Panels, Hat- | 
xs and linings, P laques, Screens, Clock scarf tidies, 
sstry painting, etc., and in fact everything that is 
ed for Home Decoration. 
th the above outfit we send our catalogue contain- | 
undreds of new designs, also giving diagramsand | 
tio ns for making the various sti itches, “also light | 
dark powder, two pads, instructions, etc. ‘There | 
be no trouble in transferring our designs to any | 
material. ADDRESS, 


PATTEN PUBLISHING CO@O., | 
14 West 14th Street, New York. 


PAPER FLOWER OUTHIT. 


\ 


Only First Quality Materials Used. 


The latest and a most important development of the 
use of tissue paper is the imitation of flowers. Very 
much can be done by the use of =e means. There 


is no reason why every home should not be beautiful, 
with flowers and the innumerable little things that can 
be easily and quickly made from the tissue paper now 
imported. 

Our $1.00 Outfit contains 24 sheets best French 
Tissue Paper (assorted colors), 1 doz. Sprays, Wire 
Rubber Stemming, Flower- pas by and more than 25 
different styles of Flowers ready stamped, which is a 

reat help for a beginner; Culots, Leaves, Moss, 
Pincers, Daisy Petals, and Book of Insrtuctions. 

Our 50c. Outfit contains same as above outfit, 
only less materials. Outfits sent in nice box, postpaid. 

We have an endless variety of colors and shades of 
Tissue Paper; also Petals, Centers, Buds, Calyxes, 
Leaves, etc., for all Flowers. 

The above outfit contains all that is necessary to 
learn the fascinating and profitable art of making Paper 
Flowers, and every one, with the aid of the b« ok, can 
learn in a few hours. Instruction Book, with price- 
list of materials, LO cents. 

Crazy Patchwork—\ pound Silk, Satins, Ribbons, 
etc., 60c. 75 very large light-colored Silk and Satin 
pieces, $1.00. ddress, 


PATTEN PUBLISHING CO., 


14 West 14th Street, New York. 

It is seldom we recommend anything, but the outfits 
advertised by the Patten Pub. Co., are ony I equal to 
the above advertisement. Kindly mention this maga- 
zine when you order. 
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LONGDEN’S 


PATENT INFLATABLE AIR CUSHION BUSTLES. 
Ss The Lightest and Most Durable 
No. 1. Bustles in the World. No. 2. 


e, $1.25 each. 


INFLATABLE BOSOM PAD, 
Perfection of a Lady’s Toilet. 


rice, $1.25. a 


Lady Agents Wanted throughout the United States. 
Please send for circulars. 


Price, $1.25 each. 
The Empress Pure Rubber Dress Shield, 


Made of strictly pure and odorless rubber. 
Price, per pair, 25 cents. 
LADIES’ EMPRESS SAFETY BELT 
Price, $1.25. 
On receipt of price we will send by mail, post- 


Hip Bustle, No. 3, paid, any of the above articles to any part 
$1.50 each, 


of the United States. 


A. CHAPMAN & G0., 767 Broadway, W. Y. 


Tha Famous Presbyterian Cook Book. 
AGENTS MAKE MONEY FAST. 


Cook Book 
Send $1.00 for sample copy. 


published. 
For terms —_ particu- 
to Agents address HISTORICAL Pus. 


oO. 


Is t gre: itest discovery of the century. A speedy 
ibsolute cure guaranteed of any case of Dyspepsia, 
lr stion or Constipation, recent or of long stand- 
i Ask your dru t for it, or it will be sent post- 
paid on receipt of price, 50 cents. Prepared only by 
J. K. COOK & CO., 7 Barclay St., New York. 


THE IMPERIAL CORN AND BUNION SOLVENT. 


No Pain! No Sensation of Pain! 
We guarantee in eight hours 
more benefit than can be derived 
in ten days from any ingredient 
of a similar nature. Corns and \ 
Bunions which chiropodists and Nes 
les have failed to relieve have, strange as it may | 
seem, been wholly removed by our “SOLVENT” in | 


eight hours, It possesses no poisonous or deleterious | 
" lient, and its use can in no wise affect the most | 
d ite skin or tissue. A single application of our | 
nt will prove a more conclusive verifi cation of our 
st nents than would whole pages of printed matter. 
It does its work while the body is asleep, and the nerves 
and muscles at rest ; hence no sensation of pain is ex- 
per need. The price we have placed at only 25 cents. 


lirections accompany each bottle. For sale by all 
druggists, or sent on receipt of price by J. K. Cook 
& Co., 7 Barclay sSt., New York. 


ATS 
Mention this Paper when writing to 


Advertisers. 


City, Town and Country Committees, 
Hotels and Summer Resort Proprie- 
tors, and in fact every one 
should call or send for 


PRICE-LIST OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


27 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 


NIMAL FLESH is but food, air and water trans- 
formed. WLisease in the former is often due to 
Ithy conditions of the latter. The superiority of 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’s 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 
For sale by all lead- 
ing dealers. 

Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & 
CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


Strawberry Hill Pork 


» omes from recognizing the above and providing ac- 


| cordingly. Send for 97 and price-lists to 


before laying out a dollar in that line of goods. | 


OUR SALES WILL BE LARGER 


than all the combined efforts of our compet- | 
itors in New England. Why? Prices tell. 


H. H. TILTON, 
SELLING AGENT, 


27 FRANKLIN STREET. 


ADJUSTABLE FRAME 


H:-F-MARSH. No. 4 Seventh. Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Agents wanted. Send for Pamphlet. 


W. A. CURTIS, 
Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLUOMING 


For 18 Years our Groat Spec y has been 
and distributin ng ROSES it have all the 

uatest Novelties and finest stan: jard sorts in differ- 
prices to suitall. Wesend STRONG, VIGOR- 
8 PLANTS safely by mail or . = to all points. 


3 TO 12 PLANTS GI, $29,527 


rNewG uide,& pp. scribes nearly S00 finest 
varieties of Roses. the best Hardy Shrubs, 
Climbing and Rare Flower 
teeds, and them—FREE 
+ DING EE SONARD CO., 
Growers, West Grove, C So. Pas 


Jewelry Made to Order 


ON THE PREMISES. 


Experienced workmen employed in the mnaetacter- 
ing department to attend to diamond settin 
Making any kind of Frnt or the repairing o ” old 


Old Gold and i Silver bought. 


B. COE, o Main St., 
pringfield, Mass. 
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HouSEKEEPING. 


GUSTOM MADE PANTS $3. 


Vests to Match for $2.25. 
Also, FULL SUITS at Popular Prices. 
Send 6 cents for Samples of 
Cloths, rules for Self-meas- 
urement, and other partic- 
ulars, showing how we can 
make to measure, a pair of 


The Celebrated 


Bay State Pants, 


For $3. 
We give excellent value for 
the money incredible as it & 
mayseem. Satisfaction guar 
— Reference: > 
merican Express Co., 
oston. Addre 


Bost dress, Mass. 
BAY STATE PANTS CO0.,32 Hawley St., Bosto® 


Frink’s Rupture Remedy. 


Will quickly cure any case of Hernia or Rupture. 
Explanations and testimonials free. Address, 
O. FRINK, 234 Broadway, New York. 


BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


BUILT FROM $500. UP. 


Fine Building Lots. Magnificient View. 
From $60, to $100, on instalments'of 2 per cent a month 
23 miles from New York City, Title Perfect, 

o Malaria. Only nice people wanted. 


W.B. SMITH, 243 Broadway, Room 13. New York City 


Tollet, Bath, Nursery, 
KUJRICA 


SOAP eradicates disfigur- 
ing eruptions, and 


SOAP in opening the pores 
and stimulating and 
SOAP invigerating the oil 

glands and tubes, 


makes their return impossible. Made from the 
finest vegetable oils obtainable and containing 
medicinal properties that make it a specific 
for diseases of the skin. Does not irritate 
the most tender skin, and perfectly harmless 
for use with INFANTS from the day of birth. 


sHaTING. “It makes R | A SOA 
that is delightfully SOAP 


For Sale by Druggists. 


$ 00 Domestic Type-Writer. Sold 1st yr. 1,000 
» at $5; 2d, 25,000 at $2. Nowat §1 sales are im- 
mense, Sample Work, and Testimonials 
free. H. S, INGERSOLL, 46 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


OUR 


TABLE CORN STARCH 


made from carefully selected Hawpatch 
White Corn by a special process of our 
own is the BEST OF ALL for Blanc 
Mange, Puddings, Cake and other table 
delicacies. 

ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT, OR 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE PACKAGE. 


AMERICAN STARCH CO., 


COLUMBUS, IND. 


Sp 
R 


Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a sample | 
retail box ' of the best | 
candies in America, put up in elegant | 


boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable | 
for presents. Express charges light. | 
Refer to all Chicago. Try it once. 


Address, 
F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 


ERFECT BREAD. — Its preparation and use, 
P with a view to being made readily, appetizingly, 
and economically; including over fifty recifes for 
Making Breads of all kinds, the Preparation of Yeast, | 
and Instructions, which if duly followed will enable 
any housewife to be sure of always having Perfect | 
Bread. Postpaid on receipt of Twenty-Five Cents. 


| 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. | 
New York Office, 239 Broadway. 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THis 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


STILLWATER 


= WISCO 


WATERVILG 
AT 


NTHAO 


: RT ORR 
—Topeka? KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to lines 
East of Chicago, and continuous lines at terminal 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the truco 
middle link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between tho 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Molino 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, Atlan- 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls, in 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermediato cities and towns. 


“The Creat Rock Island Route’’ 


Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety.~ [ts 
permanent way is distinguished for its excellence. Its 
bridges are of stone and iron, Its track is of solid 
steel, its rolling stock perfect. Its passenger equipment 
has all the safety appliances that experience has proved 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur- 
assed. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious meals, 
and (between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison ani 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man- 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 


“The Famous Albert Lea Route”’ 
Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, to the 
rich wheat and grazing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers supe 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Ind 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, At 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St, Paul, and inter: 
diate points. All patrons (especially ladies and « 
dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly attentio: 

For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, or 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 


R. R, CABLE, E. ST, JOHN, A, HOLBROOK, 
Pres’t&Gen'l Manager. Ass't Gen'l Manager, Gen. Tkt. & Pasa ‘ct 
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Always mention this paper when 


writing to advertisers. 


WALPOLE ANILINE 


DYES. 


These Dyes are put up in neat screw cap bottles. Full directions are given for dyeing cotton, wool, silk, 


leather, straw, grasses, flowers, feathers, hair bone, ivory, and any animal or vegetable substance. The con 
ience of this package and the liberal quantity ineach makes these dyes the most desirabie, as well as the ch 


est, in the market. Each bottle contains nearly five 


“Family Dyes.” 
Sample bottles sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
and name color wanted. WAL 


times as much as is usually offered in the so-called 


In ordering state purpose for which dye is to be used, 


POLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Importers and manufacturers of every description of Dyes and Chemicals, 44 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 


The only med- 
icine known that 
will cure Mem- 

branous Croup. The proprietor of this medicine 
has used it in his private practice for the past twenty 
years, and in every case of any kind of Croup it 
has never failed to cure. The remedy is taste- 
less and perfectly harmless, containing no poison or 
deleterious drugs. Sample with directions sent 
free by mail. Price 50 cts. per box. Four dollars 
perdoz. C. A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. Ricuarn S. 
RosENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised for 
one to learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH or ITALIAN. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for books of 
either language. Sample copy, Part I., 25 cents. Liberal 
terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


CATHERINE OWEN SAYS OF HER NEW 


“T have written these candy lessons with a view to helping such intelligent women 
as cannot leave home—who, perhaps, may have no talent or ability to teach, and 
do not wish to enter the already overcrowded ranks of those who fight the world 
with a needle—to earn money. There are several ways, it seems to me, in which 
a woman’s own home may be her sphere of work, yet in which she has less compe. 
tition than in teaching, needle-work, or any of the walks generally pursued by women. 
Among these home employments are the making of fine candies. 


“In saying that money can be made in this way, I am not speaking at random. 
I am not saying what I Aope, but what I know to be true. For in making French 
candy the only competitors, so far as I know, are two pupils of my own. There 
are it is true, a number of young ladies who make an unboiled candy which imitates 
the French, and does for amusement, but not for sale. But very few do them well 
enough to compete in appearance with the best shown in the stores, and that is 
exactly what is required, so that while the many who try may not succeed, the 
Jew—those who realize that woman’s work, to be successful, must be as beautiful to 
the eye, as well as better to the palate, than that done in factories—these do succeed.” 


These very popular papers on Candy Making, are now being prepared for publication 
in book form, and we will put the book to press as soon as the very busy 
author can revise and re-arrange the papers for publication. We hope 
to have the book ready for mailing in from four to six weeks. 


The popular demand for this book is indicated by the fact that orders have been 
received for it before the order book was opened, or an announcement even of the 
publication in book form had been made. 


IT WILL BE SOLD BY THE BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSDEALERS OF THE 
COUNTRY, OR SENT BY MAIL BY 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


DR. HOWARD'S 


GALVANIC ~SHIELD 


Is the only Genuine Electric Appliance made. 


It was awarded the Medal at 
American Institute N.Y. Diplo- 
ma from Society of Arts, Penn- 
sylvania; Medal New Jersey 
State Fair, 1885. and has the en- 
dorsement of the ablest physi- 
cians in America. It is differ- 
ent trom all Belts, Girdles and 
other appliances. Its action is 
immediate, and its cure speedy 
and permanent. When used over 
the small of the back as shown in 
cut itcures Kidney Diseases, 
Kheumatiam, Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Weak Back. Debility, 
Paralysis,ete. Over the Liver 
it starts it to healthy action, and 
4 expels all poisonous taints from 
the blood. over the Stomach, it cures Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Constipation, Sleeplessness, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Dizziness, Nervousness, Sour Stomach, 
Epilepsy, etc. Illustrated pamphlet free. Don’t buy 
any Drugs. Electric or Magnetic appliance until you 
read it, Price of Shield from #3 upward, by mail. 


AMERICAN GALVANIC CO., 


Cor, Eight St., 756 Broadway, New York. 
THE BEST 


WATER FILTERS 


g Are Manufactured By 


The Stevens Filter Co, 
118 & 12 Water Ave., 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 
The manufacture of Fil- 
ters is a specialty. Many 
thousands in use. 


Send for Catalogue. 


For Household, Farm and Dairy, 


FRANK’S Granslated 
utter for nothing ! 
American oe be made with 
. rom one pint to the 
Wonder Machine. P 


largest quantity of 
© fresh milk or cream, 
producing the finest 
granular butter in 
two minutes; each 
quart sweet milk 
2 to 3% 
be and each qt. cream 
to $30.00. 10 to 28 ounces of 

Circulars free. butter, the remain- 
ing milk retains all its sweetness. Can be used with 
cottee, tea, etc., 
This Machine also produces the finest Ice Cream in 
four minutes. Agents wanted. 
F. A. FRANK, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. 
Principal Office, 316 East 82d Street, New York. 


A BOON TO WOMEN. 
SOUTHALL’S 
“SANITARY TOWELS.” 

Increased comfort, cleanliness, less liability to chill 
when in delicate health, made of cotton ; antiseptical, 
prepared to prevent disease or odor, cheaper than wash- 
ing, easily burned or destroyed, indispensable to ladies 
travelling or boarding. 

The sale in England has become immense, 
MANUFACTURERS: 
Southall Bros. & Barclay, Birmingham, Eng. 
PRICE PER MAIL: 


Small, - - - +0 Cents per Doz. 
Large, - - - 80 Cents per Doz. 


Our Newly Patented VENUS BELT, Price per Mail, 50c, 
The Canfield Rubber Co., 


AGENTS FOR U.S. 
7 Mercer Street, - New York. 


PRECIOUS OINTMENT. 


This ointment is the only permanent cure for Eczema, 
Scrofulous Eruptions, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Itch, Bar- 
bers’ Itch, Ring Worm, Red nose or face, or any known 
skin disease. It is also a sure cure for Granulated 
Eye-lids, Catarrh Piles and all Sores. The use of 
this Ointment will save thousands of afflicted from 
great expense and suffering. It is guaranteed to cure 
all of the above complaints if used as directed. It has 
been prepared and used for patients by the proprietor 
for oe twenty years, and has accomplished wondertul 
results, 


Send for ‘Common Sense” pamphlet, free. 


MEDICINE MANUFACTURING 6O., 


2365 2d Ave. - NEW YORK, 


Highest Medals 
from American In- 
stitute, New York. 
Burlington County 
Agricultural Society 


Price from 84,00 


MARK 
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Rubens, Raphael, Murillo AND BOYS 
EVERY HOUSEWIFE 


who wishes to avoid the annoyances of laundering 
should have husband and sons provided with the 


Linene Collars and Cuffs, 


Reversible, and Finished on both sides alike. 
Always elegant, comfortable and easily adjusted. 
Unrivalled tor cheapness, as the reversible princi- 
pal makes one collar equal to two. 

Both standing and turn-down in all desirable sizes 
and styles. 

No ot ye no worry, but clean linen always ready. 

Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent on receipt of 
six cents. Name size. Illustrated catalogue free. 
Ten Collars, or five pairs of Cuffs, sold at stores for 
25 Cents. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR 
27 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Read what the Advertising Agents say 


About Goop HOUSEKEEPING as an 
Advertising Medium. 


every other week at Springfield, Mass., as being one 
of the best advertising mediums on the American 
Continent, because it enjoys an extensive and influ- 
ential circulation amongst families, making every 
copy valuable to an advertiser.” 


C. W. Atwell, 8 Crescent Place, Boston, Mass.; 
Wm. J. Danielson, 62 Westminster Street, Providence, 
R. I.; Dauchy & Co., 27 Park Place, N. Y.; oe 
C. Dewey, 133 College Street, Burlington, Vt.; T.C. 
Evans, 294 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.; Geo. 
A. Foxcroft, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass.; 
Charles H. Fuller, 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, II; 
The H. P. Hubbard Co., New Haven, Conn.; Wm. 
Hicks, 150 Nassau Street, N. Y.; Herbert Booth King 
& Brother, 202 Broadway, N. Y.; Lord & Thomas, 
45 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill.; The Miller Adver- 
tising Agency, 71 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn.; 
Ae & Co., 10 State Street, Boston, Mass.; John 
F. Phillips and Co., 29 Park Row, N. Y.; R. D. Pratt, 
235 Washington Street., Boston, Mass.; Wheeler, 
49 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I.; R. L. Wat- 
kins, Prospect, Ohio. . 


recommend Goop HousEKEEPING, published |’ 


F. KNAPPE, 
117 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, 


Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash Curtains, Portieres, 
in all grades, Curtain Poles, Sash Rods, 
pholstery, Drapers’ Goods, 
Fringes, etc. 
ALSO 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
look like new. 

We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 
Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked 
This is the place to get your fine draperies 
and upholstering done. 

The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 
class work at reasonable prices. Personal attention 
given to all orders. F. KNAPPE, 

117 State St., near Main, Springfield, Mass. 


° SAFEST OF ALL ° 

W. B. CLrark & CO., of Minneapolis, offer Fir 

Mortgages on Farmsin Minnesota and Dakota 

amounts of $300 and upwards; interest from 7 t 
percent. Mortgages on Minneapolis City Profert), 

interest 7 percent. Fifteen years’ experience. 

Send to Boston office for Pamphlet and references 
before you invest elsewhere. GEORGE WAL- 

LACK, Agent, 19 Milk Street, Room 46, Boston. 


Sold at al' Drug and Book 


Stores. 
Estab’ed 


Men. boys and everybody that wants 
FUN should have one. Itcreates roars 
of laughter wherever shown. By 
touching aspringin the heelit will make 
them thumb their nose and do other 
antics, Youcan have bushels ot fun 
and wagonloadsof merriment with this 7 
trick. Sample by mail licts. 2 for 25 cts, 
Address GEO. W. DAY, 
33 So. William St., N. Y. City. 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS 


_ Without Redness or 
Roughness, Soft as 
Velvet, Smooth as a 
Baby’s. Dry, Wrinkled 
Hands no longer possi- 
ble, by wearing at 
night 


“THOMPSON'S MEDICATED 


PRICE, $2.50. 


Thrice wearing will convince the most skepti- 
cal that they are the one thing needful. To be 
without them is almost a sin. 


Ladies who do housework need them to keep 
their hands free from coarseness and grimy 
stains and that vulgar redness so unpleasant. 


Ladies who wear diamonds and rubies should 
have their hands white and lovely, as a fit setting 
to the beautiful gems. 


INVENTED BY 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, 
CELEBRATED FOR HER 
Patented Bangs and Waves 


For The Hair. None Other Genuine. 
240 Fifth Avenue, - New York. 


Catalogues sent free, 


ADVERTISE IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


ALLEN’S 
ROOT BEER EXTRACT 


for making home-made beer. 


A 25 cent bottle makes 
SIX GALLONS, 

No trouble to make as it 
requires no boiling or strai 
ing. It is made entirely of 
Roots and Herbs, such 
Dandelion, Hops, 
nard (or life of man) Ginger, 
Sassafras, Pipsissewa &c 


One Gallon can be made as well as the whole 
quantity. 


IT MAKES A PLEASANT AND SPARKLING 
TEMPERANCE BEVERAGE. 


SAFE FOR BOTH OLD AND YOUNG. 
It Never Lays Heavy In The Stomach. 


Remember a 25 cent bottle makes Six Gallons. 
Prepared only by 


C. E. Carter, Apothecary, Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists and Grocers. 


Allen’s Root Beer Extract is a liquid and cannot be 
sent by mail, but on receipt of 25 cents we will send 
a package of the herbs from which it is made and 


which represents a bottle of the Extract. 


99 to 10 
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HouSEKEEPING. 


—_————_— use a nice qual- 
ity of Stationery for their 
correspondence should in- 
quire for Crane’s Ladies’ 
Papers and Envel- 
# to match (the old and 
a iable line). These goods 
are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being 
unsurpassed in Purity 
Tone, and Beautiful Soft 
Finish, py even the finest 
Sold by all Stationers, in a 


4 


ro lictions. 


var ct of tints and surfaces. 


CHAS. E. MAXFIELD, 


Manufacturer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Elegant Kurniture, Upholstery, 


99 


And Drapery Goods of all kinds. 
to 103 East Bridge 8t., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


LADIES wbo prefer to 


Have you tried “ Wiens 
STANDARD Writing Paper and_| 


Envelopes, made by 


Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.! 
You will find them the best 


for correspondence and all the 


and Azure, rough and smooth) 


finish, all sizes. 


‘uses of polite society. Cream 


TINKHAM & ROGERS, 


Carpets, Drapery and Upholstery Goods, 


Old Stand of Tinkham & Co., 


WINDOW SHADES, 
Beading, Table Linens, 
No. 430 Main Street, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
W. G. ROGERS. 


F, M. TINKHAM. 


For the cure of Corns use COME-OFF. Four 
ap yplications, and off they come. Sold by all 
Druggists, or sent by m: il, post- paid, for 25¢. 
Dentolio Mig. Co., Rochester, 


Makes Five Callons of a a delicious, sparkling 
temperance beverage. Strengthens and puri- 
fies the tos. Its purity ! and delicacy commend it 
toall. So! d by druggists and storekeepers everywhere, 


More Beautiful Pictures 


of al] | 


Ma 


Als 


Our ste 


M 


inds for Bridal Gifts, of the most refined 


uracter, Home Decorations, Anniver- 


saries, etc., etc. 


ntly received a ‘“*Memorable Day,” 


loister Secrets,”” “Always Gallant,” 


“Only A Word,” and prominently, 
Berth’s “Plough,” a large and very 


remarkable etching. 
“Twilight,” one of the best of this season’s 


etchings, being by S/ocomée, 
after Farquh’arson. 
ick of such fine subjects is always large, 
and well selected. 
lany other Engravings, Paintings, the best 
Mirrors and Picture Frames. 


All the ‘‘Rogers’ Groups,” 


including a new one, 
“A Frolic At The Old Homestead.” 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 CHestNut ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Samples beantifully colored Rug Patterns to in- 
troduce. Send L0e. for postage and packing, to 
GIBBS MFG. CO., Chicago, Lil, Agents Wanted 


Ask your sta-| 
tioner for “ Whiting Standard. 


HOME A DORNMENTS are not complete with- | 


out cut flower s. 


If you have no green- houses we W 
send you cut 


flowers 


ill 


ww floral designs, nicely packed | 


by our im proved me thod, which insures safe deliv 4 


as far as Chicago, Washington or Montreak We 
the /argest handlers of Roses and Choice Flowers 


Western New England. Send for our special offer of 
New Roses. Gladiolus, Grape Vines, etc. Lists and 
colored plat es free. The New York FloralCo. Ad- 


dress W. F. Gale, Agent, Springfield, Mass. 


We have madea Specialty since 1877 of givin 


Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purcha 


as 
se 


| Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 


| White Tea Sets with 


Goop 


Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, &c. 


Teas 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. 


We do a ve 


large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
ated 
7 and $10 orders. 
Jecorated Tea Sets 


from 60 to g0 club orders each day. Silver- 
Castors as Premiums with $5, 
Io orders. 


ot 
ry 


with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
| or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 


Host of other premiums 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 


815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send us postal and mention | 
HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- | 
trated Price and Premium List. 


LADIES | 48 YOUR STATIONER 
FO 


R THE 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 


pondence, now in the Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS 


noted specialists without benefit. 
three months, and since then hundreds of others. 


by one 
Treated by most 


home, 
twenty-eight years. 
Cured himself 


particulars sent on application. 


T. S. PAGE, No. 41 West 31st st., New York Cit 


Its causes, and a new and suc 
cesstul CURE at your own 
who was de 


ai 


of the 


in 


Full 


y 


G you R OWN 
] N Bone, Meal, 
Oyste rene lis, 


Graham Flour & Corn the 
Mi (Ff. Wilson’ 
Patent). 
1006 per cpt. more made 
in kee hing Poultry. Also POWER MILLS and 
FARM FEED MILLS. C 
sent on appiication. BROs., Easton, 


mail. Full Deosecripcion 


New 


| FREE «--: ‘allor System of Dress 
Cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati. 0. 


| 
| 


SELL DIRECT TO FANILIES- 
d Agents and Dealers whose pro- 
fits and expenses double the cost on 
hm every Piano they sell) and send this 
First-Class UPRIGHT Cabinet GEM 
7% Octave Rosewood Piano, War- 
ranted 6 years, for S193! We 
send it—with Beautiful Cover and 
Stool—for Trialin your own Home be- 
fore youbuy. Send for 
Marchal & Smith, 235 East 21st St., N. ™ 


Choicest Toilet Soap. 


Cobb’s Complexion Soap. 


Heals Chapped Hands. 
By mail, 6c postage. 
BB, Boston, Maes, 


Sample + 


“WASTE . 
EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in 8 
box—all good Silk and good colors. Sent by 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stite’ — 
in each package. Send Postal note or Stam 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, wt 
or 469 Broadw ay, New York. 


BSH 


MEwTICw 


Daily, $6.00 a Year. 


The Union has to per cent. 
Springfield than any other daily. 


Tue Springfield Union, 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Weekly, $1.00 a Year. 


Circulation. 
March 1, 1882, 4,200 March 1, 1886, 6,000 
March 1, 1884, 4,850 March 1, 1857, 7,850 


Advertising Rates. 
Daily, 4 cents a line; 


Weekly, 


40 cents an inch. 
$ cents a line; 80 cents an inch. 


larger circulation in 


made mostly of rosin. 
| ing greases, cleanest soap made. 
— chapped or sore hands. 


APANESE 


SOAP. 


JAPANESE SOAP. 


STRICTLY PURE. 


Best in the world for 
urposes, the Laundry, Bath or Toilet. Will not 
ow, stick or green the clothes like many soa 
Contains nofilthy disease-giv- 
Positively cures or 
Send us seven 


pers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 


| cards ever sent out. 
Sold by all grocers. 


Manufactured only by 
FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Mention this 


paper when writing to advertisers. 


YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 


HOP PLASTER 


Because possessed of fresh and acti 
cinal ag rents for the cure of p 


ve medi- 


in and disease 


Prepared from the complete virtues of fre osh 


Hops, Burgundy PitchandGums. The greatest 
strengthening plaster ever invented. Apply 
one to Backache, Crick, Rheumatism, Kidney 
Pains, Stitches, Sci atica, Sore Chest, or pain in 
any part, localcrd 
soothes and strengt 
ready to apply. So 

stores, 23 cents, 5 for $1.00. Mailed for price, 
Proprietors, HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, Mass. 


Strongest andi Best 


ART EMBROIDERY. 


A valuable work with samples of materials and stitch 
sent to any address ** Free.” : 
EMBROIDERY WORKS, 508 Pearl St., 


LIBERTY 
New York. 


Send postal. 


7 
Mass. 
4 
THE BRAIWERD & A itd SR 
Book 
ab'ed 
0 
A 
9 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


HOME EXERCISER" for Brain Workers |‘ 
Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
and Youths; the Athlete or Invalid. | 
m@ complete gymnasium. Takes up but 6 inches | 
square floor-room ; something new, scien- | 
tific, durable, comprehen- ive, cheap. Send 
pemfor circular. ‘Home ScHOOoLs For | 
PHYSICAL Cutrurs, ” 16 East 


Prof. D. L. Dowp. Wm. | 
author “How to Get Strong, 
Says of it: never saw any other I liked half as well.’ 


ivi professional, minis- 
individual, p ional, mi KEYSTONE | 


terial or business use, 


Ask For Gaia 


Over 5000 dealers in the U. S. & Canada sellit. Send 
$¢ in stamps for upwards of 60 varieties of fine pa 
price lists, &c. Willsend a of nearest dealerif de- 
sired. Mention this Paper. J.C. BLAIR, M’f’g St’r, 

Huntingdon, enn’a 


| 


HILL’S CHAMPION 


CLOTHES DRYER. 


Always takes first prise. 
The best Dryer made. Also 


Hill’s Eureka Dryer. 


Best in the market—for 
indoor use. | 


Enquire of dealers or send for of gord, None are genuine unless 


circulars. HILL DRYER CO., Worcester, Mass, | 
H. L. BELDIN, 


BOOK BINDER, 


275 Main Street, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


|is printed on inside of steel cover. 


359 Broadway, 


A VACATION 


That will combine 


9,000,000 


worn during | 

the past six HEALTH, REST, AND RECREATION, 

years, And that shall include 
This marvel- CITY, SEASHORE, AND SUBURB, 

ous successis  —— WITH 

— A NEW ATTRACTION FOR EVERY DAY, 
ist.—To the 

superiority ot BOSTON 


Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 
2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship | 
of our Corsets, | 


With its wealth of Historical Reminiscences; 
its thousand Interesting Attractions ; the de- 
lightful surrounding Country; its hundreds 
of Health Resorts down the Harbor, all com- 
bine to afford the most Interesting, Attractive, 
and Healthful Resort on the Continent. 


THE 


UNITED STATES HOTEL CO. 


(THE LARGEST HOTEL IN BOSTON) 


S 

edwith | TILL this season open their entire establishment 

MURSING W for Tourists and Pleasure Parties, and for Ladies 

T: > and Families who desire first-class headquarters, 

HEAL He ABDOMINAL ( COR ALINE rices. } trom which they may make their daily excursions to 
the various points of interest and wi 

| which Boston abounds. The rates will be re- 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds | duced for this purpose, and special inducemen's 


offered for making this a permanent abode for 
Summer season. The United States Hotel ’ 
long been famous for families living in the vicinit 
Boston to spend the Winter season, and so offers 
ing the Summer the most complete and extens 
accommodations on the most liberal terms. Full; 
ticulars will be given, with maps, circulars, etc., on 
application by post, to 

TILLY HAYNES, Resident Proprietor, 


United States Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


““DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WAKNER BROTHERS, | 
New York City, 


A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Job Blank Work, Paper Ruling and 
Gilding. | 


OVER 170,000 IN USE. 


Noted for their Durability of Material 
and Perfect Workmanship. 


COLD, DRY AIR. SLATE SHELVES. 


Ask your dealer for it, or send to us for illustrated 
catalogue. 


D. EDDY & SON, Boston, 
Pimples, Blackheads and Flesh Worms. 


“MEDICATED CREAM” is the ONLY KNOWN harm- 
less, pleasant, absolutely SURE and infallible cure. 
It positively and effectively removes ALL, clean, com- 
pletely, and FOR GOOD IN A FEW DAYS ONLY, leaving 
the skin clear, smooth and unblemished always. For 
those who have No blotches on the face, it beautifies 
the complexion of the faceas nothing else in the world 
can, rendering it CLEAR, FAIR and TRANSPAR- 
ENT, and clearing it of ali muddiness and coarseness. 
It is a true remedy to cure, and NOT a paint or powder | 
to cover up and hide blemishes. Mailed in plain wrap- | 
od ag” a cents in stamps, or two for fifty cents, by | 

EO gist, 1226 Niagara St., 
Buffalo, N.Y. My ECKLE WASH cures Freck- 
les, Tan and saaies ‘ee hands white, sent, postpaid, | 
for 30 cents. Mention this paper. 


MOTHS! MOTHS! MOTHS! 
Royal Bengal Moth Powder once used, xo Lady will be 
without it. None genuine unless bearing this signature: 
HAM “ This powder is made from the 
recipe physician many years 
residentin India and is ¢he very 

best preventive _in the world against Moths; a little 
sprinkled upon Furs, Woolen articles, etc.,etc., ‘will en- 
sure perfect freedom from the same during’ the summer. 
Large package forwarded by mail on receipt of 20 ¢ in 
stamps. Sole Proprietor, H. A. VER KRUZEN 
137 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Phonetic Shorthand Publi- 


CATIONS, For Self-Instruction. 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE U.S. CAMERAS. Th very Lady desires be considered hand 

PATENT APPLIED FOR. he most important adjunct to beauty is a 

all smooth, soft and beautiful skin. With this es 

highest ‘priced lady appears handsome even if her features a 
“ perfect. Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, 


made of polished mahogany. They 
have front and back swing and are catemmaier skin should lose no time in pr 


readily changed from a view to a 

portrait. They are made in twosizes, | SPICER’'S FRAGRANT BALM, 
4x5 costs, comet, $5; 6x8 costs, Price 15 a Sold by druggists or 
complete, $8. Call or send for our | E. SPICER, Springfield, Mass. 
circular. s.c.co 

120 and 122 Wooster St., N. Y. 


THAT. REGATTA SILKS. 


SAVES | The Best American Black Silk. Every yard and 
every dress warranted. 
| All grades from $1.00 to $2.00 per yard. 
For sale by 
CARTER & COOLEY, 


322 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 


“@4 Saves half the labor of 
other wringers, and costs 
but little more, 

EMPIRE 
Solid White Rubber Rolls, 


Wears Longest.“@ 
Wanted everywhere, Empire W. Co.. ros N. 


A New Era in zeal, 


Anybody can make good photos wi 
Champion Camera and Equipments. No pre 
yious knowledge of the art necessary ast 
ness suitable for everybody. $5) pur wee 
easily made. Process simple and sure. Don't 
miss this chance of securing the greatest [1 
vention of the ce ntury, but send 20 cx 


he 


office at once. TH& NATIONAL Co., 23 Dey St., 


or stamps for large 32 page illustrative boo 
\ with fuil particulars and sample photos 
\\ There is a fortune init. Address 

The Schultse Photo Equipment Co 

5 Chatham Square, New York 


BIG OFFER. To introduce them, we will | 
GIVE AWAY 1,000 

Self-Operating Washing Machines. If you | 

want one send us your name, P. O. and express 


STATEN ISLAND 


Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia. 
Invaluable in DISEASES and INJURIES of ANI- 
MALS and POULTRY; destroys LICE and other 


ESTABLISHMENT. new vous. | ol of HURTS, GALLS, and other DIS- 


DYEING 


ments without ripping. 
Send for circular and | 
| 


EASES OF ANIMALS, such as ULCERS, ERU?- 


te FREE Book rich new samples | TIONS, CRACK, QUITTER, ITCH. MA NGE, CAT 
me CARDS & our big terms to Agents| TLE-TYPHUS, FOOT-ROT, and FOOT and MUL TH 


edge. 10c. Club 7 packs, 50 


free. Send4 cts. for mail. 12 cy? 
lovely Basket Hidden Name, 10c. 25 plain | RA 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers. 


OLLEY CARD CO., Meriden, Conn. 


P tion 
WEAVER ORCANS DYSPEPS! ama Cure, the fan 
Are the Finest in Tone, Style, Finish and gereral. | actual sufferer, by JoHN H. MCALVIN, Lowe'l, Mass. 


| 14 years Tax Collector. Sent free to any address. 


make up of any goods made. Guaranteed for 6 years, 
@ Send for Catalogue, testimonials and terms, free, to 


Weaver Organ Piano C. Pa 


| Comic and Sentimental Songs—music ma 
180 


with aay Amusementsetc. Mailed 15 
Wemyss & Co., 


KIDDER'S PASTILLES 


. Box 3,443 New York Charleste | 
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Goop HousEKEEPING, 


of Our Own Make at Wholesale and 
Retail. Delivered to any part of the city. 


Parties and Festivals supplied at 
low rates. 


JAMES P. GRANT & SON, 
597 Main Street, - Springfield, Mass. 


BOOKS 


People who are interested in books should send a 
2-cent stamp for a sample copy of 


‘“The Book Fiend,’ 
236 3d Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT & VEGETABLE 


EVAPORATORS. 
$3.50, $6.00, and 810.00. 
Send for Circular. Eastern 


THE DANCLER 
VAPOR COOK STOVE, 


These celebrated, labor-saving and economical cook 
stoves will Bake, Roast and heat Irons quicker and 
better than the wood or coal stoves, and no wood, 
coal and kindling to carry, no more dirt, dust or 
ashes. Be sure to ask your dealer for The Dangler 
Vapor Cook Stove. Send for Catalogues to 


The Dangler Stove and Mfg. Co., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


ye 25 cents to the publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING for their new book on making French Candies. 


| 


tar" The notice below, cut out and sent with an order for | 


lb. of OXZYN, is good for 25 cents. 
contrary to current cos- 


XZ ll nN metics which cover up| 
detects, primarily 


urges the skin of impuri- | 
For Beautify-— 


ties, and secondarily feeds the skin. 
ing The Complexion It Has No Equal, 


_ Miss Kate Stanton, M. D , says: “I take great pleasure | 
in recommending Oxzyn Balmas a hygienic remedy for pre- | 


serving a fair and healthy complexion.” 

We have the highest recommendations from the most 
competent judges. 

For full particulars address, with ‘stamps, the only 
manufacturers and proprietors, De MEDICIS, 347 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

N. B. —Quarter-pound parcels sent by mail to any 
address, on receipt of $1.00. 


AMMOCKS. Solid Comfort, entirely new Patent 

Pillows and Spreaders, made of best material and 
uaranteed satisfactory. Wi!] send, express paid, 
0. 2 size, 34 in. wane feet Sin. long, price. . $1.85 


“ 


3-25 
“ long, for 1 or 2 persons, 
N 


| With Spreaders and two Pillows and Case. PATT 


Mfg. Co., 253 So , 5th St., Phila. | 


| MANUEF’G CO., 34 West 14th St., New York. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


This common and annoying disease, the special scourge 
of the sedentary aad thoughtful, whether existing under 
the form of irritation of the mucous surface ofthe stomach, 
Vitiation of the gastric juice, or under the somewhat anom- 
alous characteristic of gastralgia, is treated with unparal- 
leled success by the use of 


ANTI-DYSPEPTINE, 


a positive cure for Dyspepsia, Indigestion Consti- 
pation and Sick Hes. ache. This remedy is pre- 
pared from the formula of Sir ae We Rathbone, the 
eminent English specialist on diseases ofthe Stomach. It 
is nota eure all, but is guaranteed to eure the diseases 
aboved named. 
NoOpium. NoMercury. Immediate reliefafter the im- 
moderate use of Aleoholic Stimulants or Tobacco. 
A few unscrupulous dealers are palming off on the public, 
other remedies claiming they are the same, — Don’t be 
deceived but insist on your druggist getting ANTIe« 
DYSPEPTINE for you, or send ONE DOLLAR to 
to the sole manufacturers. More remarkable cures than 
any remedy before the public. TRY IT. Treatise on 
diseases of the Stomach, Testimonials &c., free. Address, 


PRIVATE FORMULA CO., Lebanon, Ohio, 


Cc. W. PACKER’S 
“ STANDARD” 


Ice Cream Freezers 


Are durable, substantial, and 
have no complicated machinery. 
The mechanism is such that 
they will freeze Cream, Fruits, 
Water Ices, etc., in the shortest 
time. Recommended 

y Miss Parloa in her popular 
Cook Book. Price-List on ap- 
plication. 


CHAS, W. PACKER, Mannuf’r. Phila., Pa. | 


DO YOU CROTCHETor KNIT? | 


IF SO YOU WANT THE NOvELTY Spool | 


Holder. Worn on dress button when in 


stamps taken. Address, 


lishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, will 
Newsdealers. 


(iishers of Gc OWEN’S Candy Book by the pub- | 
a 


RUBBER MATS and MATTING, 


Also Rubber Stair Treads, 


Rubber Mat. 
CARPET HOUSES 
KEEP THEM. 
JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


FOR STOOPS, HALLS, STAIRWAYS. 
Almost Indestructible. 


Good Housekeepers will consult their own 
interests by adopting them wherever great 
wear is imposed upon particular places. 
Take none but the genuine. 
are stamped. Avoid imitations. 


GREAT SAVING TO CAR- 
PETS AND OIL CLOTHS. 


All our goods 
Stair Tread. 


NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING CO., 


15 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


Boston Safety Vapor Stove. 


| No wicks, smoke, dust, or ashes. No overflow, 
| — no filling of = while burners are lighted. 
Yorks quicker, bet- 

ter, cheaper than any CLEAN, SAFE, 
coal stove. Does not f QUICh, SURE, 
heat the kitchen, 
Comfort for ironing 
days. Unrivalled for 
use at Summer and 
Beach Houses. Fire 
only when wanted. Is 
| extinguished instant- 
y. Payments made 
| 


Saves Labor, Time, Trouble, 


easy. Send for circu. 

lar. BOSTON SAFETY 

VAPOR STOVE 

146 High St., Boston, 

# 

= GENUINE SELECTED 
SPICES, 

4 Pungent, Aromatic, Economical, 
THOS. WOOD & 00. BOSTON. 

THIS ELEGANT 
GOLD. 


use, put away with work when desired. | 
Neat, pretty, convenient, and fits any | 
spool. Thread cutter attached. Sample | 
15 cts., 2 for 25, dozen 75 cts., by mail, 


. Pettis, Box 1211, Providence, R. I. 


e sold by | 


As an inducement for agents to handle our 
Watches, we make the following liberal offer: We 
will send a sample of above watch by capes mail, 
to any address on receipt of #6.50. If you wish to 
examine watch before paying for it, we will send you 
asample C. O. D. with privilege of inspection, 
before paying for it, on receipt of 60 cts. in stamps (to 
guarantee express charges) ; or satisfactory references 
to show that watch is ordered in good faith. The 
above cut represents Gentlemen’s watch; it has 18k 
gold plated hunting cases; celebrated anchor lever 
movement; compensation balance; second hand; 
stem-winder ; stem-setter ; keeps exact time and has 
the 4-yr'’” of a $75. watch. When ordering 
say if for Lady or Gent, plain or engraved cases. 
VICTOR WATCH CO., 48 & so MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 


EWENCLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST and BEST EQUIPPED in 
the WORL D—100 Instructors, 2186 Students last 


year. Thorough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumen- 
tal Music, Piano and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Ora- 
tory, Literature, French, German, and Italian Lan- 
guages, English Branches, Gymnastics, etc. ul- 
tion, $5 to $25; board and room with Steam 
Heat and Electric Light, $5.00 to $7.50 per week. 
180 HOURS per term, collateral advantages FREE 

toall Regular Students. Fall Term 
begins Sept. 8, 1887. I!lustrated’calendar, free. 


E, TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq.BOSTON, MASS 


CGRANULA 


| Am Incomparable Food. Ready for immediate 
| use. Unequalled for children and /nvalids. A deli- 
cious diet. Unsurpassed for constipation and dyspep- 
sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36c. 
Our Home Granula Uo., DANSVILLE, N. Y., 
Sole Manufacturers, 


DRESS.—Send for Illustrated Catalogue... MRS. A. FLETCHER, 6 East 14th St., New York.—DRESS. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Permanent!y, root and branch, in five mir 


utes, without pain, 
discoloration orinjury with ** Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 


particulars, 6c, Wilcox Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 


Use Dr. Campbell's 


SAFE ARSENIC 
WAFERS. : 


WHAT SOCIETY SAYS OF THEM! 


West 63d St., lady writes: I found your 
Dr. Cz vn s Arsenic Complexion Wa- 
fers did all you guaranteed they would do. 
I was delicate from the effects of malaria, 
coul of eat, a“wretched = 

complexion:”’ but mow all is changed. 
CHURCH and : - = not only sleep and eat well, but my com- 
CHAPEL. lexion is the envy and talk of my lady 
The Carpenter Organs And This Hatefuc ‘Muddy’ friends. You may refer to me. (Name and To ‘he. Campbell’s Arsenic 
contain xthe celebrated Complexion. address furnished to ladies.) | Mrs. Complexion Wafers.” 
ir NTER ORG AN “Jan 2,1887.—Dr. Campbell, 146 West 16th St. ; Please send by bearer two boxes of your, Arsenic Complex- 

)N. ion Wafers. They have done my daughter so good. The ‘breaking out’ on her face which 
Sateen, ed exact has troubled her since childhood has, thanks to your wafers, entirely disappeared, to her and my ea relief.’” 
—. accord with “the voice. Mrs. ast 79th S 
= and full of pate onted Lady on West 52d St., writes: ‘“‘Inclosed find $5.’’ Please send 6 boxes Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Complex- 
ion Wafers. From personal experience I know the benefit derived from their use. 
ranging in price from $20 up. ‘Mr. Carpenter builds | T HEIR, * MEDICINAL AND CURATIVE ACTION—EXHAUSTED WOMANKIND, READ THIS 


Dyspepshy Debility,and Children’s 
nainly free from Starch. 
jans andclergymen who 
ves. Send forCircular 
to & Watertown, N. Y. 


Reliable Carpenter Organs 


most HONEST Youth's “UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL” FROM A NEAR RELATIVE OF THELATE 
anion. organs of our manufacture warranted for 
years. Special inducements te ministers and churches, 
Catalogue ree. E, P, Canrenter Co., Brattleboro, Vt. (Founder of the N. Y. Tribune.) 
New York, Jan. 2, 1887.—Dr. Campbell. West 16th * Sir. been or long igh 
Ex La ’ very much with pains all over my body, and such a “* férec eeling that 1 could scarcely do the s ig itest thing 
Dit. Et SS without being completely exhausted. \ was induced to try your Arsenic Wafers by Mr. C. . who 


spoke of them i in the highest terms. After taking the second box I was very much better, and Bh now entirely 
free from pain, can do my share of work and have increased in weight nearly en founds. | have used six boxes 
of Wafers, and will never be without them. Wishing you the success you so truly merit, | am 

Sincerely yours, Mrs. 


Asthina | A Leavenworth (Kan.) lady sends a massive ‘Black Hills” gold ring to the proprietor of them and writes :— 
CURE easin: known to the medical “Your Dr. C ampbell’ Ss Arsenic Wafers I verily believe have saved my life, for. alas! I had become a victim 


worl UR will, seemevety .permanently cure Asthe to the “morphine habit,” contracted in the endeavor to relieve the agonizing pains of neuralgia. Your Wafers, 
win qnd Hay ove nce I am thanktul to say,proved to be the ,very means needed to snatch ine from an untimely grave. 
J ge Treatise, sent free. “Be pleased to accept as a oe token of heartfelt gratitude the accom pi anying ring, the gold of which was 
DR. B. W. HAIR, 28 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, dug by my dear father in the ‘Black Hills.’ You will find the name, ‘Black Hills’ engraved on the insi ide. 
I may never see you, but I shall always think of you with the kindliest feelings. Gratefully yours, Miss ta 
end 25 cents to the publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEP- | 59 cents and #1 per box. Sent by mail to any address. Prepared only by JAS. P. CAMPBELL, M.D, 
rit ne which will tell how to make 146 West 16th St., NEW YORK 
rench Candies at home 
A graduate of Syracuse Medical College, 1854, duly registered in the County Clerk’s Office. N. Y. City, and 
a practising physician in the city of New York tor the past 3o years. Sold by all live druggists throug! i0ut 


e H E R R Y the world. Ask for “Dr. Campbell’s Wafers,” None other are Reliable or Safe. 


OUNG LADIES wishing to learn Shorthand THe P.,D. & CO., Patent 


should investigate the 
MALT STENOGRAPH. — TEA POT LID HOLDER: 


No teacher required ; simplest system in the world; 
learned in one-third the time of pencil shorthand; 


no trouble to read the notes and so preferred by busi- 
ness houses. Guaranteed all it is claimed to be. 
Send for circulars. | 
JAMES L. BOWEN, General Agent, 


425 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
FIFTY CENTS A ee. 
Curry MALT acts on the stom- Monthly of 


Is a combination of Wild Cherry, 
Extract of Malt, and the Hypo- 
phosphites. 


sia in its various forms, Loss of 
Appetite, Headache, Insom- 
nia, General Debility, Want 


Contains PLAIN directions fir mak- Prevents the lid hon falling off while pouring t tea. 
ing usefu' and decorative articies It fits any shaped pot and earns its cost many 


les Shes > . Every Pattern is tested by an ex- over by preventing the dreakage of lids and clips. ‘It 
of Vitality, Nervous Pros- pert. is made of German Silverand is an ornament to the 
ration, etc., etc. A recognized authority on Crochet- pot. A good housewife will appreciate the additional 
| Work, Knitting, Netting, Embroidery, comfort from its use. 
iitecwsee iif] | If your Druggist does not Art Needlework, etc., etc. Price per mail, 20c. each or 6 for 81.00. 


xeep it, send $1.00 for one 
bottle or $5.00 for six bot- 
tles, express paid. 


Its suggestions regarding beth old 
and new industries for women ar: Paine, Dishl & Co., {2 Bank St., Phila. Pa. 
invaluable, and aid women to become 
self-supporting. 


NOVELTIES of the NEW YORK, Paris, E 
Sold by all druggists. ’ and BERLIN shops are illustrated prompt! | 
Send 25 cents for a Months’ Tric SEWI NG BACH NE. 

Address The DORCAS MAGAZINE, 


&tite LIEBIG PHARMAGAL The DORCAS MAGAZINE, 


78 Maiden Lane, N. Goop PING you write. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. DRUNKENNESS 


GGLESTON'S 
GGL ELASTIC TRUSS Instantly Cured. 


Has a Pad diiferent from al Dr Haines’ GOLDEN SPECIFIC instantly | 
others, is cup shape, with Belt. destroys all appetite for alchoholic liquors. It can 
adjusting Ballin center,adapts be secretly administered in coffee, tea or any article 
itself to all pesitions ‘of the y y 

body while the ball! in thecup of food, even in liquor itself, with never-failing 
resses back the intes- _ results. ‘Thousands have been cured, who to-day 

nes just a3 a Pieter believe they quit drinking of their own free will. En- Sank tor Circul 

the finger. ith light pressure the Her- dorsed by everybody but saloon-keepers. Address in or Descriptive Circular. 


eld securely aay and night, and a radical c } da | M uf t db H h WS Ke chine Co. 
It is easy, d night.enGentby mail. cue confidence, anufactured by nouseho ewing Ma 
* PoaLEsTON TRUSS CO., Chieago, ili, Golden Specific Co. 185 Race 8t., Cincinnati, 0. | PROVIDENCE, R. £ 


SENSIBLE 
TBUSS 


ADAPTED 10 
ALL KINDS OF WORK. 
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